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SUBJECT-MATTER PREPARATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS' 


By Dr. R. D. CARMICHAEL 


THERE have been marked changes of em- 
phasis in the educational process during the 
past two or three generations. There was a 
time, as we all know, when the old classical 
curriculum was universally followed. Then 
there came a new development; and, after 
a period of struggle, aspects of natural 
science became dominant in the educational 
process. In fact, the pendulum swung past 
the normal position of equilibrium into one 
of extreme emphasis upon natural science. 
The workers in nearly all fields of thought 
tended to clothe their discoveries and dis- 
courses with the garment of scientific 
method; there was important progress in 
the acquisition of objective knowledge. The 
victory of the sciences was followed by some 
of those exaggerations which are involved 
in every hard-fought battle. 

There seems reason now to believe that 
the emphasis in education will next turn 
more toward a consideration of the nature 
and implications of the social process. It is 
clear that there is nothing of value in edu- 
cation except what is of value to the indi- 
vidual and to society. For a generation or 
more we tended to place the emphasis upon 

1An address delivered at the forty-third annual 
meeting of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools (Chicago, Illinois, 
April 7, 1938) as part of the discussion of a com- 
mittee report on ‘‘Inadequacies in the Subject 


Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers 
and Suggestions for their Correction.’’ 
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the sciences as such and to lose sight of their 
immediate relations to the social process in 
which the newly trained individuals would 
have to find their places. It seems clear that 
we must make a fresh analysis of this social 
process and ascertain the way in which the 
various disciplines fit into the experience of 
living. Such emphasis upon the nature of 
the social process will doubtless tend to 
break down the barriers which have sepa- 
rated the various scientific and humanistic 
disciplines into isolated doctrines. 

We are coming to a period in our educa- 
tional progress when it will be necessary 
for us to integrate various aspects of learn- 
ing and various parts of knowledge in a 
way in which we have not hitherto inte- 
grated them. It will be necessary for us to 
find a way to orient our emphasis with re- 
spect to this new realization of the impact 
of the social process upon educational meth- 
ods, and we will have to do this largely 
through people whose background is that of 
special training in the particular disci- 
plines. It will not be an easy matter for 
those who are expert in one restricted field 
and have very little knowledge of adjacent 
fields to come to any clear conception of the 
integrative process which must be employed 
if we are to develop our educational meth- 
ods in close relation to the needs of those 
whom we are training. 

The people who must carry out such a 
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program have themselves been trained in 
special disciplines, whereas the need of the 


educational process is for some means of 
procedure which will integrate the various 


aspects of knowledge. There is no reason, 
so far as I know, to believe that the particu- 
lar training which is necessary for an expert 
in a restricted domain of knowledge is at 
the same time the training which is needed 
by one who must take a general overview 
of the processes of education and help along 
the development of young people of high- 
school age. 

Let us illustrate one of our problems with 
an example. A knowledge of physics alone 
will not enable one to say what should be 
the place of physies in the training of the 
The problem is much 
more complex than that. We have to ap- 
proach its solution, however, with the aid of 


high-school student. 


people who are trained in physics since they 
alone can sppply us with some of the essen- 
tial information. Furthermore, in order to 
determine the whole range of subjects which 
should be closely integrated with physies in 
the school program, it will be necessary to 
draw upon a wider range of knowledge than 
any one individual is likely to possess. 
Such considerations emphasize the impor- 
tance of a cooperative effort in reaching 
conclusions concerning the subject-matter 
preparation of teachers for high-school 
work. 

The committee has pointed out that many 
prospective teachers are now able to go 
through their whole undergraduate pro- 
gram of training and entirely miss one or 
more of the important areas of knowledge 
required in understanding the social proe- 
ess. There are some who have no knowledge 
of the biological sciences ; others have failed 
to become acquainted with any of the physi- 
cal sciences. There are even some who know 
almost nothing economies, 
political science or modern literature. The 
courses in these subjects actually taken by 
the prospective teacher are often such as 


of sociology, 
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have been laid out with respect to the inter. 
ests of those who wish to become specialists. 
Now it is clear that in the generalized edu- 
cation which must be provided at the high- 
school level we have a problem essentially 
different from that of training the expert 
in a particular field. Appropriate pro- 
vision for general education makes it neces- 
sary to bridge departmental and divisional 
boundaries in the organization of courses 
for high school teachers who never expect 
to become specialists in particular disci- 
plines. One needs a grasp of related sub- 
jects, an integrated understanding of how 
one subject fits in with another, and a 
special analysis of the relation of the sev- 
eral subjects to the social process and to the 
life of the individual as he finds his place 
in the social process. 

The report of the committee has empha- 
sized the fact that the problem of improving 
the subject-matter preparation of high- 
school teachers is extremely complex. It 
can not be solved by specialists each deter- 
mining what should be taught in his own 
field. It is necessary for an analysis of the 
connections of related fields to be brought 
to bear upon the problems. It is also neces- 
sary to know some things that the specialist 
is not likely to know concerning the relation 
of the process of education to the needs of 
students. Cooperation among different de- 
partments in higher institutions engaged in 
the preparation of teachers will be essential. 
The complexity of the problem and the mul- 
tiplicity of interests involved make it im- 
possible to attain to any satisfactory solu- 
tion except through a cooperation of many 
interests and the efforts of people with 
many backgrounds of training. 

The educationists, working alone, can not 
solve the problem. Neither can the experts 
in the separate fields. Neither can the ac- 
crediting and certificating agencies. There 
seems to be no means of coming to an ade- 
quate solution unless we can bring together 
the partial knowledges possessed by differ- 
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ent persons and groups and get these diverse 
elements organized into an effective scheme 
which will prompt definitive practical pro- 
crams of action. There are no persons and 
no groups of persons in particular fields who 
have sufficient knowledge. The only way to 
bring adequate knowledge to bear upon the 
problem is to pool the knowledges which 
exist in several different groups. And this 
means some sort of collaboration of various 
agencies. 

It has become fashionable to despise the 
old one-teacher school. The report of the 
committee makes it apparent that we have 
not entirely gotten away from that situa- 
tion. When a single teacher will offer in- 
struction in as many as four or five different 
subjects, we are very much in the same con- 
dition as in the old-time one-teacher school. 
(We should not forget that there were some 
values in that old system which we tend to 
lose in our present more highly organized 
system. There was a clear realization of the 
fact that one is teaching the student as op- 
posed to teaching the subject. The charac- 
ter and personality of the teacher had freer 
opportunity for influence upon the student. ) 

From the point of view of subject-matter 
preparation, the presence of teachers each 
in charge of several subjects creates the 
problem of determining what combinations 
of subjects for a single teacher should be 
allowable. No one can say in advance what 
combinations are best. At present, the ar- 
rangement seems to be left largely to chance. 
If we could formulate some definitive and 
fairly comprehensive statements concerning 
the desirable combinations and if these 
could win general confidence, then it would 
be possible for the educational agencies to 
direct the programs of prospective teachers 
in such way as to fit them for what they are 
likely to encounter. This is another aspect 
of the problem which ealls for cooperation. 

Let me emphasize one obvious element 
that must enter into every successful col- 
laboration and comparison of judgments. 
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The problem of vested interests will loom 
large unless those with vested interests see 
clearly that their highest good is best real- 
ized by doing what will in the long run 
contribute the greatest values to the social 
process. The university teacher with his 
special field of knowledge must not fail to 
see that the general excellence of prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers will be impor- 
tant to him in the line of his specialty. He 
must be quite ready to consider different 
types of courses from those which he would 
plan and develop in the training of prospec- 
tive specialists in his own field. 

We can not prepare prospective high- 
school teachers properly if we give them 
simply the same intellectual food as we 
place before those who are becoming special- 
ists in particular fields. In what way the 
several programs should differ one from 
another will have to be determined by care- 
ful analysis. But the specialist must be 
prepared, on his part, to modify his point 
of view in the light of the information which 
is or may become available. The same prin- 
ciple will, of course, necessarily apply to the 
eertificating and accrediting agencies also. 
Likewise the vested interests in technical 
education will need to come into the flux of 
discussion in the same way as vested inter- 
ests in specialized training. Unless this is 
clearly realized the needful cooperative 
analysis will fail of its goal. We have been 
accustomed to require a certain measurable 
amount of preparation of high-school teach- 
ers through courses given in colleges of edu- 
cation. One item which might go into the 
flux of discussion is the question whether 
the amount of training required in educa- 
tion courses should be dependent upon the 
extent of subject-matter preparation. For 
instance, if a prospective teacher of good 
intelligence is well trained in chemistry, 
and is to teach the subject of chemistry 
alone, would it be well to make some relaxa- 
tion of the requirements in education? 

It has often appeared to me that the need 
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for courses in education depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the general intelli- 
gence and the balanced common sense of the 
prospective teacher. The mediocre person 
will need more preparation in courses in 
education than the more intelligent. I am 
saying this without any intention of being 
disrespectful to the teacher. As long as the 
salaries which society is able and willing to 
pay for the training of youth are low, we 
can not expect to staff our high schools with 
persons who are uniformly of high intellec- 
tual ability, of fine emotional balance and 
of genuine strength of character. We must 
face the practical situation that a consider- 
able part of our teaching is being done by 
persons of mediocre ability. When such a 
teacher meets a new problem in the class- 
room, his best reaction will be brought about 
by his remembering what he has been taught 
to do under such circumstances. This 
teaching through memory of instruction is 
poor, but the result is better than it would 
be in the absence of such previous training. 

It is not for me to attempt to discuss the 
details of procedure or even the general 
methods by which the requisite cooperative 
effort can be secured. This problem must 
be handled by those who have much better 
and much more detailed knowledge of the 
situation than I have or am likely to ac- 
quire. I can only emphasize the fact that 
such considerations as have been adduced 
indicate the need of a cooperative investiga- 
tion and a spirit of approach which will not 
only tolerate but will demand an experi- 
mental attitude. We are far from knowing 
with precision what our educational poli- 
cies should be in this period of social change. 

The committee report which you have 
before you represents a piecemeal attack 
upon the problem. In this respect it is like 
most of our educational proposals. Solu- 
tions of problems by piecemeal can some- 
times lead to good results; and they are to 
be used when they are adequate and also 
when no other methods are at hand. But 
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we should make sure that our satisfaction 
with them is not due to educational inertia. 
Circumstances may sometimes call for revo- 
lutionary programs of action. 

Economists and our own experience tell 
us that we are in the midst of a most acute 
economie crisis. Political scientists and our 
own observations show us grave disorders 
in national and international relationships. 
Biologists and anthropologists point out 
processes through which contemporary se- 
lection leads to the survival and multipli- 
cation of the unfit. Sinister symptoms are 
apparent to ministers, moralists, educators, 
judges. Science, philosophy, creative art, 
religion—none of these has escaped sharp 
censure. Professor P. A. Sorokin, in his 
monumental work on ‘‘Social and Cultural 
Dynamies,’’ has adduced these and other 
facts in support of his conclusion that so- 
ciety is now confronted with a totalitarian 
crisis involving our whole culture. ‘‘We 
seem to live,’’ he says elsewhere, ‘‘in one of 
the greatest turning points of human his- 
tory, when one fundamental form of culture 
and society begins to decline, and another, 
and very different, form is coming.”’ 

If we are indeed in the midst of such a 
revolution as is suggested we shall need 
more than a piecemeal revision of educa- 
tional processes, we shall need a changed 
orientation. The times call for a new sense 
of values and a training in the processes of 
evaluation. Our educational work is not 
now geared to such services. Hence I am 
purposely digressing from the details of the 
report in order to emphasize a more far- 
reaching and revolutionary question which 
is forced upon us by the general problem in 
our day. It seems to me inevitable that a 
lively sense of the facts of the situation will 
lead any one to realize that fundamental 
changes in the whole educational process 
are now to be expected. 

It is for this reason that I welcome most 
heartily the cooperative educational confer- 
ences and investigations which are now 
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being planned by the colleges and universi- 
ties in the State of Illinois, especially since 
it is the purpose to bring into the study all 
the institutions of higher education in the 
state and as many of its public-spirited citi- 
zens as will find it possible to join with us 
in this rigorous and frank analysis of the 
problems of education. There is reason to 
believe that the facts which will be adduced 
and the well-supported judgments which 
will come to attention will throw much light 
upon all the problems of higher education. 
I predict that we shall come to a new real- 
ization that our educational processes are 
in need of far-reaching analysis and no lit- 
tle modification. If so, this will increase 
the diffusion of openmindedness and will 
help prepare the way for such cooperative 
investigations as your committee has pro- 
posed. 

In conelusion I quote as follows from the 
report itself : 

Learned societies, in order to protect their own 
immediate interests as well as to improve the 
American high school, have a responsibility for 
taking an active part in the search for better solu- 
tions of the problems which have been presented. 

(a) These organizations should undertake the 
task of defining the make-up of the broad fields 
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within which their own subjects should be included. 
It is clear, for example, that physics and mathe- 
matics are inseparably related and together might 
be regarded as a sufficiently broad field. It is not 
as clear that chemistry, geology and astronomy 
should be added to constitute a field of ‘‘ physical 
science and mathematics.’’ The determination of 
what should constitute the broad fields in which a 
high school teacher should be prepared should be 
arrived at through cooperative action on the part 
of the several learned societies concerned and in 
the light of all available data concerning the high 
school. The learned societies must also contribute 
to defining which of these fields are sufficiently 
related to justify their combination in the prepara- 
tion and assignment of high school teachers. 

(b) A further responsibility of the learned 
societies, even more seriously neglected, is that of 
determining how their special fields can best con- 
tribute to the general education of all. In the 
preparation of high school teachers the need for 
better general education is urgent. 

These recommendations imply openminded study 
of the high school as a major American institution, 
a sympathetic interest in the problems of its teach- 
ers and administrators, and a readiness to collabo- 
rate with those who have made the study of the 
secondary school their professional career. Such 
an approach would lead to wider recognition that 
the organization and presentation of subject-matter 
for prospective high school teachers should differ 
in many respects from its organization and presen- 
tation for prospective research specialists. 


PENSIONING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN 
GERMANY’ 


By Dr. FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


By the adoption of the Weimar consti- 
tution on August 11, 1919, the German 
Reich became a federated republic consist- 
ing of eighteen (afterwards reduced to six- 
teen) states (Lander). Each state (Land) 
possessed its own legislative body and main- 

1 The material in the present article is taken from 
the author’s monograph entitled the ‘‘ Financing of 
Institutions of Public Instruction in Germany’’ 
now in press and to be published as University 
of California Publications in Education, Vol. 8, 
No. 4. 


tained its own educational system. The 
Third Reich, established on January 30, 
1933, under the complete control of the 
National Socialistic German Labor Party, 
proceeded with great rapidity toward the 
establishment of a completely unified totali- 
tarian state in which the former states were 
transformed to provinces (Gaue). 

On May 1, 1934, Bernhard Rust, formerly 
Prussian Minister of Science, Art and Pub- 
lie Education, was appointed Reich and 
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Prussian Minister of Science, Education 
and Popular Instruction.2 A Reich law, 
effective on July 1, 1937, made all German 
officials (formerly state officials) Reich offi- 
Aside from these two exceedingly 
important changes and the establishment 
of a Reich pension system on July 1, 1937, 
to be considered in a later paragraph, the 
organization and support of public educa- 
tional institutions has been modified but 
little by the Third Reich. 

To assist the reader in understanding the 
account which follows, it is deemed neces- 
sary to explain at the outset certain terms 
and features of organization and support 
employed in the following paragraphs. 

The smallest and final governmental ad- 


cials. 


ministrative division in Germany is the 
(pl. Gemeinden), commonly 
translated commune or community. When 
acting in the capacity of the unit for the 
support of schools the Gemeinde forms or 
becomes a school district (Schulverband ; pl. 
Schulverbande). 

All officials (Beamte), including teach- 


Gemeinde 


ers, attached to public administration have 
Such officials 
are divided into two major classes: officials 


the status of civil servants. 


immediately attached to the state adminis- 
tration (unmittelbare Staatsbeamte), and 
officials not immediately attached to the 
administration of the state but to the ad- 
another agency 
within the state, e.g., municipalities, publie 
Members of this second 
Beamte. 
Teachers and administrative heads of all 


ministration of publie 
corporations, ete. 


group are termed wmittelbare 
public elementary, middle and secondary 
schools are classified as unmittelbare Staats- 
beamte. In this classification are included 
not only all regular full-time teachers, ete., 
but school 


teacher candidates awaiting appointment, 


special teachers, elementary 


secondary school teacher candidates whether 


2 By ministerial decree of June 9, 1936, the min- 


ister’s title was shortened to Reich Minister of 


Education. 
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still in training or completely qualified for 
an appointment to a regular position. This 
classification affects appointment, promo- 
tion, transfer, salary, supervision, dismissal, 
retirement and pension. 


PENSION SYSTEM IN PrussiA, Errec- 
TIVE TILL 1937 


Landesschulkasse as source of pensions: 
In Prussia pensions as well as all other 
personnel costs of teachers and all other 
school officials serving elementary schools 
are paid from a provincial school chest 
(Landesschulkasse) .* The Landesschulkasse 
is funded from three groups of sources: 
(1) provincial contributions sufficient to 
cover three fourths of all personnel costs, 
including pensions; (2) contributions by 
Schulverbande; (3) certain miscellaneous 
sources of negligible importance, including 
(a) interest paid by Schulverbande on over- 
due contributions to the fund, (b) a portion 
of the percentage of certain Reich taxes re- 
turned to the provinces and to the Ge- 
meinden; and commonly known as dividual 
(Uberweisungsteurern) .* 

Since the province is obliged to pay to the 
Landesschulkasse contributions sufficient to 
cover at least three fourths of all personnel 
costs, including pensions, and since receipts 
from miscellaneous sources are negligible, it 


3 This term, like the term Community Chest in the 
United States, is employed sometimes to designate 
the fund and sometimes to designate the organi- 
zation providing and administering the fund. 

4The most important Reich dividual taxes and 
the proportion returned to the Lander and Gemein- 
den may be illustrated by the following examples 
(the per cent. following each tax represents the 
proportion of proceeds thus distributed by the 
Reich in 1930): income and corporation taxes, 75 
per cent. each; taxes on land transactions, auto- 
mobiles, racing and mineral water, 96 per cent. 
each; taxes on commercial transactions, 30 per 
cent.; beer taxes, 16 per cent. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the Reich levies and retains the 
entire proceeds of many other taxes, e.g., general 
property, inheritance, insurance and consumption 
taxes, ete. 
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follows that approximately one fourth of 
pension costs, as well as all other personnel 
costs, must be met by contributions from 
the Schulverbande. 

Eligibility: Any teacher who has com- 
pleted a period of service (Dienstzeit) of at 
least ten years and becomes permanently 
incapacitated because of physical or men- 
tal disability, is entitled to retirement on a 
lifelong pension. A teacher may be pen- 
sioned before completing ten years of ser- 
vice if permanently disabled by illness or 
injury incurred in the course of his profes- 
sional duties, through no fault of his own. 
Retirement becomes optional at 60 and com- 
pulsory at 62 years of age. After retire- 
ment and prior to becoming eligible for a 
regular pension, a teacher receives an allow- 
ance known as a waiting allowance (Warte- 
geld). 

Computation of pensions: Pensions are 
computed as a percentage of the recipient’s 
service income (Diensteinkommen) at the 
time of retirement. The base on which a 
pension is computed and which will here- 
after be referred to as the pension-base, 
includes: basal salary® and the following 
pensionable supplementary allowances : rent 
allowance, position allowances, including 
church-position-allowances (Kirchenamtszu- 
lagen) (paid to teachers who act as church 
organists or perform other church duties). 
While in active service teachers are entitled 
to certain other allowances, notably an 
allowance for each child, but only those 
allowances listed above in the text are in- 
cluded in computing the pension-base. 
Ilowever, pensioners and widows of pen- 
sioners receive the same children allowances 
as teachers in active service. Married men 
pensioners who retired on or before October 
1, 1927, receive a wife allowance. 

In Germany, as in France, every elemen- 
tary teacher is entitled to a free dwelling or, 
in lieu thereof, to a rent allowance. Since 

> Basal salary, i.e., initial salary, plus years-of- 
service increments. 
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the cost of renting a dwelling necessarily 
varies from one community to another, all 
cities, towns and villages are divided into 
five groups or locality classes as follows: 
special class (Sonderklasse), and locality 
classes (Ortsklassen) A, B, C and D, aeccord- 
ing to which A includes the most and D 
the least expensive communities. Other 
factors determining the rent allowances are 
the sex and marital state of the recipient 
and whether or not he maintains a house- 
hold establishment. The dwelling allowance 
employed in computing a pension is caleu- 
lated on the unreduced quota of Ortsklasse 
B, even if the official had been receiving no 
dwelling allowance or only a partial one. 

A pension granted to a teacher whose 
length of service has not exceeded ten years 
amounts to 35 per cent. of the pension-base. 
In the case of teachers retired after complet- 
ing more than 10 years of service, the pen- 
sion is increased by annual increments of 2 
per cent. up to the completion of the twenty- 
fifth year of service; thereafter, at the rate 
of one per cent. up to a maximum limit fixed 
in 1927 at 85 per cent., formerly 75 per cent. 

If a teacher is temporarily retired his 
pension is computed on the basis of his 
pensionable service income, @.e., salary plus 
pensionable supplementary allowances. If 
such a teacher should be temporarily em- 
ployed and receive a service income higher 
than that he was receiving prior to his tem- 
porary retirement, this higher income will 
be employed as the pension-base in comput- 
ing his pension when he is next retired. 

Computation of length of service (Dienst- 
zeit): One of the most important factors 
determining an applicant’s eligibility for a 
pension and the amount of pension accorded 
is length of service. In computing Dienst- 
zeit for pension purposes, two classes of ser- 
vice may be included: Group I, services 
counted in determining salary increments 
while in active service; Group II, other 
types of service. 
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The following types of service are in- 
eluded in Group I: 


(1) Regular full-time appointments in elemen- 
tary schools. 

(2) Service in schools preparing candidates for 
state teacher-training institutions. 

(3) Full-time service in a public school for phys- 
ically or mentally handicapped children, moral 
delinquents, and in similar institutions, or in sim- 
ilar private institutions approved by the provingial 
school administrative authority (Schulaufsichtsbe- 
horde®), and which serve a public purpose and are 
supported chiefly by the general public or from 
public funds. 

(4) Service in private elementary schools which 
have been approved by the Schulaufsichtsbehorde 
as having status equal with that of public elemen- 
tary schools. 

(5) Service in a Jewish Confessional School sup- 
ported by a synagogical society. 

(6) Service as a full-time paid teacher in a 
Youth Welfare institution. 

(7) Service as a full-time teacher in a public 
people’s college (Volkshochschule) or in a private 
Volkshochschule which has been approved by the 
Schulaufsichtsbehorde as having status equivalent 
to that of a public Volkshochschule. 

(8) Military or Reich work-service (Arbeits- 
dienst) performed after the beginning of actual 
work in schools. The allowance for such service 
must not, however, exceed one year. 


Services which may be counted only in 
computing pensions include the following: 

(1) Service while temporarily retired, as an em- 
ployee in public school service, in the service of the 
Reich, or unmittelbare service of the Land, or at 
the behest of the Ministry of State (Staatsminis- 
teriums), in the service of a Prussian Communal 
Union (Kommunalverband). 


6 Schulaufsichtsbehérde is a term used in widely 
different senses and therefore requiring explanation 
at this point. Although literally indicating a board 
for school inspection or supervision, it has come to 
signify the various Reich, state, provincial or dis- 
trict 
trusted the powers and responsibilities essential for 
carrying out the state’s jurisdiction over both pub- 
lie and private schools. 


administrative authorities to whom are en- 


These authorities exercise 
within their respective areas of jurisdiction all 
prerogatives bearing upon the administration, in- 
spection, direction and control of the affairs of 
public and private schools, in so far as such pre- 
rogatives are not reserved to or delegated to other 
authorities, €.g., to private supporters of schools, 
or to Gemeinden, ete. 
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(2) Service as an employee in the service of the 
State (Land) or of the German Reich. 

(3) Service while employed merely temporarily 
as a former military man eligible for appointment 
or as a probationer in the civil service of the state 
of Prussia or the Reich. 

(4) Service while employed in public school 
service in territory recently acquired by Prussia, 
or in unmittelbare service of the authorities goy- 
erning such territory. 

(5) Time spent in active military service. 


Pension administration: The decision as 
to whether a pension shall be granted to a 
retired teacher, as well as the amount of 
such pension is the prerogative of the pro- 
vincial (formerly state) Schulaufsichtsbe- 
horde and not of the supporters of the school 
or the Landesschulkasse. If a pensioned 
woman teacher marries, her pension is 
neither terminated nor decreased. Of in- 
terest in this connection, although not bear- 
ing directly upon the subject of pensions, 
is the provision that married women, 
whether administrators or class teachers of 
elementary, middle and secondary schools, 
who are retired on marriage at their own 
request, are given honorable dismissal from 
school service, shall receive for two years 
one half of the service income to which they 
were entitled on the last day of service. 
This provision holds if application is made 
before marriage and the marriage takes 
place within three months after honorable 
dismissal. Pensions are ordinarily paid in 
advance in twelve monthly instalments from 
the Landesschulkasse directly to the pen- 
sioner; however, the Minister of Finance 
may provide that they be repaid in quar- 
terly quotas. 

Death gratuities: If a deceased teacher or 
any other unmittelbarer Staatsbeamte leaves 
a widow or children, his full service income, 
including salary supplementary allowances, 
is continued for a period of three months 
following the month of his decease. Gratui- 
ties made under these circumstances are 
called Gnadenbezuge or Gnadengeld, and 
the period during which they are continued 
is called Gnadenvierteljahr, literally, ‘‘ quar- 
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ter year of grace.’’ Such allowances are 
regarded as a continuation of the deceased 
funectionary’s service income and are conse- 
quently taxable. Death gratuities may be 
cranted also to dependents if the deceased 
leaves survivors other than wife and chil- 
dren, and if such persons have been left in 
want, or if the property left by him is insuffi- 
cient to cover the costs of his last illness and 
burial. In all eases, the granting of Gnaden- 
geld is determined by the head of the ad- 
ministration (Verwaltungschef) or by the 
authority designated by him. The same 
procedure is followed with respect to chil- 
dren if a pensioned woman teacher dies. 

Widew and orphan annuities™ : The widow 
and the legitimate or legitimatized children 
of an elementary public school teacher who 
at the time of his death was eligible for a 
pension or already drawing one are entitled 
to widow and orphan annuities. 

A widow’s annuity amounts to 60 per 
cent. (reduced to 47 per cent. in 1931) of 
the pension to which her husband was en- 
titled at the time of his demise, provided, 
however, it shall not exceed 8196.80 Retchs- 
mark, nor be less than one third of the 
minimum pensionable Diensteinkommen of 
officials of the lowest salary group.’ If a 
widow is more than fifteen years younger 
than her deceased husband, her allowance 
shall be reduced at the rate of one twentieth 
for every year or fraction thereof of the 
difference in their ages in excess of 15 years, 
up to and including 25 years. After five 

7 Unless otherwise indicated, the following sum- 
mary is based upon the provisions embodied in the 
laws from 1899 to 1928. Pensions, like all other 
personnel payments, were reduced as a result of a 
series of decrees issued beginning with the year 
1931. 

* For salary purposes state officials are divided 
on the basis of the type of position held into twelve 
salary groups (Besoldungsgruppen). Each Besold- 
ungsgruppe is subdivided into from eight to ten 
ranks (Stufen). Normally an official remains in 
each Stufe for two years and is then automatically 


advanced to the next Stufe with an increase in 
salary. 
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years of married life, one tenth of the allow- 
ance regularly granted to widows in other 
cases shall be added for each year or frac- 
tion thereof to the widow’s allowance, re- 
duced as above, until the full amount of such 
allowance shall be reached. 

The allowance for each fatherless child 
of a mother entitled to a widow’s allowance 
at the time of her husband’s death is one 
fifth of the widow’s allowance. In case of 
her subsequent death, each orphan receives 
one third of the widow’s allowance. These 
allowances are subject to the limitation that, 
either separately or combined, they shall not 
exceed the amount of the pension to which 
the husband and father was entitled at the 
time of his death. 

Importance of pensions as a public expen- 
diture: In 1933 out of 1,291 million Reichs- 
mark expended for public elementary 
schools for all personnel and non-personnel 
costs, 210.2 million Reichsmark, or 16.2 per 
cent., were disbursed as pension and welfare 
grants. It must be borne in mind that 
Prussia makes similar provisions for all 
other classes of public employees. In 1925, 
it was estimated that 2,446,367 individuals 
out of a total population of approximately 
62,349,000, were drawing pensions, and that 
expenditures for pensions constituted ap- 
proximately 70 per cent. of all payments 
which Germany was making at that time as 
a result of her defeat in the world war. In 
view of these facts it would seem that the 
burden placed upon public funds by teach- 
ers’ pension claims will increase rather than 
decrease. 

A very significant fact bearing upon the 
teacher-pension situation is the tendency 
of teachers to seek retirement before reach- 
ing the legal retiring age. From 1926 to 
1928 approximately 35 per cent. of those 
retired annually were under retirement age. 
In 1929 this proportion increased to ap- 
proximately 43 per cent., and in 1930 to 
46.3 per cent. This increase, according to 
a statement appearing in the Deutsches 
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Philogen-Blatt of November 26, 1930, was 
attributable solely to the ever increasing 
teaching load resulting from requirements 
of reorganization policies. It is probable 
this tendency will be checked in the near 
future by the effects of the ministerial decree 
of March 4, 1936, calling for the restoration 
of discontinued teaching positions in public 
elementary schools and the establishment of 
new regular positions. 


ReIcH GERMAN PENSION SysTEM, 1937 


As noted in an earlier paragraph all mit- 
telbare and unmittelbare Beamte of German 
states have been made Reichsbeamte. <A 
decree issued on January 26, 1937, by 
Adolph Hitler, Fuhrer and Reichskanezler, 
and the Reich Ministers of the Interior and 
Finance established a pension system for 
Reich officials.° The main provisions of this 
system correspond to those of the Prussian 
state system described in earlier paragraphs. 
Retirement from service is optional at 62 
years of age and compulsory at the age of 
65. The amount of pension varies from a 
minimum of 35 per cent. of the pensionable 
service income of an official up to a maxi- 
mum of 85 per cent., depending upon the 
length of his completed pensionable service 
period (Dienstzeit). The law sets forth 
with great detail the type of activities and 
services which may or may not be counted 
in computing the pensionable Dienstzeit. 
Upon the death of an official, his full ser- 
vice income for the month of his decease is 
paid to his heirs, and this income, exclud- 
ing allowances for service expenditures, is 
continued for three months after his death. 
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The annuity of the widow of an official 
is fixed at 60 per cent. of the pension to 
which her deceased husband would have 
been entitled at the time of his death, pro- 
vided it shall not exceed 45 per cent. of his 
pensionable income nor be less than one 
third of the lowest pensionable income of 
the lowest salary group included in the 
Reich salary schedule; moreover, it must 
not exceed 45 per cent. of the pensionable 
income of the salary group B 6. The pro- 
visions for annuities payable to the orphans 
of a deceased male official are similar to 
those formerly provided in the Prussian 
state system. Allowances for half-orphans 
of a deceased woman official must not exceed 
12 per cent. and those for full-orphans must 
not exceed 20 per cent. of the pension to 
which the deceased would have been entitled 
at the time of her death. 

Like the former Prussian law, the new 
law attempts to limit pensions to those hon- 
estly entitled to them. No annuities will 
be paid to widows or orphans securing this 
family relationship by a marriage which 
occurred after the retirement of the official 
or which took place within three months 
prior to the death of an official under cir- 
cumstances justifying the assumption that 
it was of mercenary intent. These same 
provisions apply in the case of the death of 
a woman Official. By special dispensation 
certain exceptions may be made to the above 
restrictions. If a widow was separated from 
her deceased husband and it is established 
that the guilt lay entirely with him, then by 
special dispensation, she may be granted a 
full but revocable widow’s annuity. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GRANT FOR TEACHING IN GOVERN- 
MENT MANAGEMENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


TRAINING for a new profession, that of ap- 
praiser of the efficiency of city and county gov- 
9 Deutsches Beamtengesetz, January 26, 1937. A 
translation of the more important provisions of this 


ernments, is to be instituted next September at 
the University of Denver under a grant for the 
first year of $29,000 from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation of New York. This represents the 





decree will be found in the appendix of the author’s 
monograph referred to in footnote 1. 
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start of a national program designed to furnish 
the publie with investigators competent to evalu- 
ate for it and interpret to it the financial ad- 
ministration and social utility of local govern- 
ments. 

Graduates of the course, which will take eight- 
een months, will receive the special degree of 
master of science in government management, 
and will qualify as research aids to citizen 
groups now being formed in all parts of the 
country to check waste in local government and 
to improve public welfare services. 

To this end the new curriculum will include 
both technical courses in accounting and eco- 
nomies and the study of modern methods of 
operating social agencies such as bureaus of 
health and public relief, and schools and prisons. 
Students will also be trained to translate their 
audits and other findings into language under- 
standable to the average voter. 

A large part of the students’ work will be in 
city and county offices in Colorado and adjoining 
states, observing at first hand local government 
financing and management. In addition a spe- 
cial room is to be set aside in the new municipal 
building at Denver for conferences with public 
officials and business leaders. 

To secure a nation-wide selection of candidates 
for the new profession, ten fellowships, ranging 
in value from $900 to $1,800 a year, are being 
offered on a competitive basis to men and women 
graduates of accredited colleges and universities 
in all parts of the country. Applicants must be 
between the ages of 21 and 31, and must already 
have had at least one year’s college work in ac- 
counting and one in the social sciences. They 
will be rated on their sense of social responsi- 
bility and their qualities of leadership as well as 
on their academie records. The amount of each 
fellowship will be arranged according to the 
individual’s marital status, age and financial 
needs. 

Mr. Sloan made the following statement: 


Our democratic form of society can thrive only if 
its citizens exercise the will and the informed intelli- 
gence to make it work for the common welfare. The 
new department at the University of Denver is an 
effort to aid the average citizen to understand the 
close interrelationship between the activities of his 
local government and his own well-being and to 
translate that understanding into action. 
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The University of Denver is the oldest seat of 
higher learning in the mountain region, having 
been founded in 1864, twelve years before Colo- 
rado became a state. Its School of Commeree, 
Accounts and Finance, in which the new depart- 
ment is to be placed, has long emphasized the 
study of government accounting systems, and has 
carried on investigations in such fields as local 
taxation, traffic control and public health, fre- 
quently cooperating with legislative bodies. 


GUIDANCE INSTITUTE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Workers in the field of education will study 
the fundamental principles underlying the prac- 
tice of guidance in publie schools in a two-day 
guidance institute, to be conducted at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire on July 13 and 14. 
General conferences, supplemented by clinics 
demonstrating the administering and scoring of 
various types of tests used in guidance, will be 
based on the subject of guidance as an essential 
element in the well-organized school system, in- 
cluding the teacher and the more common gui- 
dance functions, guidance programs for urban 
and rural schools, school procedures for more 
effective teaching and more effective learning and 
the problems of the out-of-school post adolescent. 
The list of speakers includes: Edwin A. Lee, 
of the University of California, who is present 
director of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, and Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, commis- 
sioner of education for the state of Connecticut. 
Other speakers are: Percival W. Hutson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Paul Loser, superintendent of schools, 
Trenton, N. J.; David G. Ryans, dean, William 
Woods College; Lloyd P. Young, superintendent 
of schools, Berlin; Harlan M. Bisbee, professor 
of education; Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, head of 
the department of education; Walter M. May, 
deputy commissioner of education for New 
Hampshire; O. S. Williams, instructor of edu- 
eation, Northwestern University; Howard D. 
Wood, principal, Hope High School, Providence, 
R. I.; Hermon L. Slobin, dean of the graduate 
school; Alice L. Weeks, supervisor of placement, 
Providence, R. I.; Eugene K. Auerbach, director 
of the Bureau of Appointments; and Thomas J. 
Todd, Harold C. Bingham, Allan R. Johnston, 
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Margaret M. Fitzgerald, Peter E. Donnelly and 
Frank Welch, state directors of the National 
Youth Administration for Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Maine. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
GOVERNMENT AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

THE tenth annual Institute of Government at 
the University of Southern California was held 
in the week of June 13, during which city offi- 
cials from sixty-five California communities met 
with state and federal authorities to discuss cur- 
rent governmental problems. 

Dean Emery E. Olson, of the School of Gov- 
ernment at the university, was director of the 
institute, which was divided into thirty-three sec- 
tions, attended by 2,500 technical experts, de- 
partmental authorities, educators and business 
executives as well as government employees. 

Delegates from Honolulu to New York, in- 
eluding nine Federal department heads from 
Washington, D. C., discussed subjects of govern- 
ment in aviation, traffic control and safety, taxa- 
tion, Federal grants-in-aid, problems of youth 
and technical phases of health sanitation, water 
and power supply and engineering problems. A 
series of citizen-suppers on the campus were 
open to the public in various departmental 
sections. 

Officials from Washington, D. C., who took 
part in the institute included: Major-General O. 
Westover, chief of the Air Corps, War Depart- 
ment; Earl F. Ward, chief of Airways Operating 
Division; Howard C. Knotts, Bureau of Air 
Commerce; Arthur H. Gallion, regional project 
adviser of the U. S. Housing Department; Dr. 
Halbert L. Dunn, chief, Vital Statistics Division; 
Dr. Leonard D. White, formerly U. 8. Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, and James F. Grady, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

A CONFERENCE on Problems of Elementary 
Edueation was held in the Office of Education 
from June 2 to 4. It was ealled for a discussion 
of current problems in elementary school educa- 
tion and to develop tentative guideposts for 
their solution. 
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The conferees, representing eight states, all of 
whom have made important contributions in the 
fields of child development, school administra- 
tion, curriculum, teacher-training or educational 
research, were called together by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education, It was 
under the immediate direction of Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion; Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, specialist in nurs- 
ery-kindergarten-primary education, and Dr. 
Helen Mackintosh, specialist in elementary edu- 
cation. 

Singling out for consideration some of the 
major problems in the education of 22,500,000 
boys and girls in 235,000 elementary schools 
throughout the United States, goals of growth 
and development for children from birth through 
the elementary school, and the cooperative re- 
sponsibility of the home, the community and the 
school were discussed. The subjects ineluded 
trends in elementary school curriculum develop- 
ment; changes needed in the education of teach- 
ers, and changes in organization, administration 
and supervision required to facilitate desirable 
improvements in the elementary program. An 
entire session was given over to an analysis of 
current points of view of the functions of the 
elementary school and the objectives of elemen- 
tary education. 

Conference members requested Commissioner 
Studebaker to consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing a committee to plan needed experimen- 
tal studies in the field of elementary education 
and to secure adequate finds to carry on such 
experimentation. 

Those who attended the Conference on Prob- 
lems in Elementary Education were: 

Mary A. Adams, principal, Montebello Demonstra- 
tion School, Department of Education, Baltimore. 

Edith M. Bader, assistant superintendent, Ann 
Arbor Publie Schools, Michigan. 

Jean Betzner, assistant professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

C. L. Cushman, director, Department of Research 
and Curriculum, Denver Public Schools. 

Frank N. Freeman, professor of educational psy- 
chology, Department of Education, The University 
of Chicago. 

William S. Gray, professor of education, Depart- 
ment of Education, The University of Chicago. 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Helen Hay Heyl, supervisor, Rural Education 
Division, the State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Wa 

Ernest Horn, professor of education and director 
of the University Elementary School of the College 
of Education, The State University of Iowa. 

Alice Keliher, chairman, Commission on Human 
Relations, Progressive Education Association. 

Henry J. Otto, consultant in education, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek. 

Maycie Southall, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

DeAN Louris A. PECHSTEIN, president of the 
National Couneil of Education, announces that 
the annual summer meeting of the council held 
in conjunction with the parent organization, the 
National Edueation Association, will take place 
on Sunday morning and afternoon, on June 26, 
in the Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

The morning program, beginning at 9: 30, will 
provide for a presentation of theses directed to 
the topie “Implementing Democratic Processes 
and Perfecting Democratic Techniques through 
the American Publie Schools.” Superintendent 
John A. Sexson, Pasadena, Calif., president of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, will lead the discussion. Participants 
named for a discussion of the theses include: 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, 
Montelair, N. J.; E. G. Doudna, Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, Madison, Wis.; 
EK. W. Butterfield, Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.; Joseph H. Saunders, super- 
intendent of schools, Newport News, Va.; Al- 
bert M. Shaw, past president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association; Ruth Runyan, president, Cincin- 
nati Teachers Association, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Emily Tarbell, president, Department 
of Classroom Teachers; Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga.; Harry S. 
Ganders, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 1: 30 P.m., 
will provide for a presentation of theses di- 
rected to the Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education and Impending Legisla- 
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tion. Dr. George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Edueation, will lead the 
discussion. Those who will discuss the theses 
include: Jesse Newlon, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Margaret Kiely, dean, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; Georgia W. Aiken, 
president, Ohio Southwestern Teachers Associa- 
tion; H. B. Allman, superintendent of schools, 
Muncie, Ind.; Uel W. Lamkin, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville; 
Frank P. Graham, University of North Caro- 
lina; E. de S. Brunner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Sidney B. Hall, State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction, Richmond, Va.; 
Alonzo F. Myers, New York University. 

The annual business meeting will follow the 
close of the program, with adjournment for the 
4:30 vesper service of the National Education 
Association. 

Attendance of the membership and participa- 
tion in debating and expressing judgment on 
matters of broad educational policy, are obliga- 
tory upon the members. Non-members inter- 
ested in the programs of the council are welcome 
to attend the open meetings. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION IN NEW YORK 

ACCORDING to a statement in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the convention will open in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine on June 26 
with a vesper service at which the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo, minister of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church of St. Nicholas, will preach. 
The Right Rev. William T. Manning, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity Church, 
will also take part in the service. 

The first general session, to be held on the 
morning of June 27 in the Center Theater, 
Rockefeller Center, will be devoted to addresses 
of welcome by Mayor F. H. La Guardia, Frank 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education; 
James Marshall, president of the Board of Edu- 
eation, and Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of schools. State organizations and the 
resolutions committee will meet that afternoon. 

The following morning there will be three see- 
tions of the general session, as well as the first 
business session of the representative assembly. 
The discussion topies will be: “Science and Art 
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of Radio,” “Developing Youth” and “Our Chil- 
dren.” Thomas Munro, of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art; Will Earhart, director of music 
of the Pittsburgh publie schools, and Pearl Buck 
will discuss “What the Fine Arts Contribute to 
World Citizenship” at the evening session in the 
New York Hippodrome. 

A symposium on “Purposes of Education” 
will be held on the morning of June 29 at the 
New Yorker Hotel. There will also be a discus- 
sion of “Educational Broadeasting from Studio 
to Classroom” and the second business session of 
the representative assembly that morning. 
Mayor La Guardia will speak at the evening 
meeting in Madison Square Garden. 

The morning sessions on the closing day, June 
30, will be devoted to discussions of “Equal Op- 
portunity for All Children,” “Learning through 
Seeing” and “Problems of American Youth.” 
President Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, Count de 
Saint-Quentin, the French Ambassador, and Don 
Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, the Colombian Min- 
ister, are expected to speak at the afternoon 
meeting at the site of the 1939 World’s Fair. 
The final meeting that night in Madison Square 
Garden will be devoted to a demonstration of 
the civie activities of New York by Mayor La 
Guardia. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

CANDIDATES for honorary degrees at the com- 
mencement exercises of New York University 
were presented to Chancellor Chase by Harold O. 
Voorhis. 
doctorate of laws to Principal L. W. Douglas 
and the doctorate of humane letters to Dean J. 
W. Withers, the citations being as follows: 


Among the degrees awarded were the 


Mr. VOORHIS: Lewis Williams Douglas. Principal 
and vice-chancellor of McGill University. After 
graduation from Amherst in 1916 he studied a year 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, served 
overseas as an Officer of field artillery, being twice 
cited for valor, taught in college and preparatory 
school for two years, served a term in the state 
Legislature of his native Arizona and six years as a 
member of Congress and, in 1933, was appointed 
Director of the Federal Budget. After brief but 
significant service in that high capacity, he resigned 
in 1934, afterward accepting the vice-presidency of 
a great business corporation. The announcement 
last fall of his appointment to the headship of Me- 
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Gill University was widely acclaimed, and his induc- 
tion in January of this year was an auspicious occa- 
sion. He is of Scottish ancestry via the Canadian 
Dominion. The human heart emblazoned on his 
ancestral shield symbolizes the courage and compas- 
sion which are his admirable characteristics. Of 
brilliant mentality and tireless energy, implacable 
adversary of every compromise with truth, he is 
exceptionally qualified for the high office he now 
adorns and we gladly present him for our honorary 
Doctorate of Laws. 

CHANCELLOR CHASE: Lewis Williams Douglas. 
Welcome to the ranks of university executives! May 
all be peace with you. It is true indeed that a uni- 
versity as well as a government has a budget in 
which income and outgo are not always easy to 
equate, but that is, at McGill, we hope, only a prob- 
lem of small importance. Not alone your broad 
background in government and business, but your 
human qualities and your interest in ideas, continue 
to make of you a man to whom higher education can 
look with assurance for service of the highest qual- 
ity. I weleome you to the ranks of our honorary 
alumni and present to you our degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Mk. VoorHIs: John William Withers. Of the tall 
timber of West Virginia; honored graduate of the 
Normal School of Lebanon, Ohio, which he subse- 
quently served as president; A.M. and Ph.D. of 
Yale; once upon a time a downy-cheeked country 
school teacher in his native hills, youthful normal 
school executive in Kentucky and Ohio, and high 
school principal in St. Louis; twelve years resource- 
ful president of Harris Teachers College and four 
years brilliant and constructive superintendent of 
the St. Louis Publie School system—a remarkably 
fruitful career even had it stopped there. But with 
impelling courage he forsook relative ease and secur- 
ity, came to New York seventeen years ago as dean 
of our then struggling teacher training school and, 
by faith, sagacity and unremitting labor, has built 
it into one of the greatest institutions of its kind 
anywhere anytime extant. On the eve of his retire- 
ment from the deanship we proudly salute him— 
inspiring leader, devoted friend, master schoolmaster 
—and gratefully bedeck him with our choicest aca- 
demic leis, that he may oft return to us and linger 
long in the becoming glory of manifold personal 
achievements. 

CHANCELLOR CHASE: John William Withers. My 
friend and colleague, New York University has been 
rarely privileged to have had you for seventeen years 
as a member of its faculty. You have built a School 
of Education in the university, not on the shifting 
sands of opportunism, but upon the bedrock of sound 
philosophy and enlightened principle. You, as an 
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individual, have created an institution; you have 
worked for it, advanced it, administered it soundly 
and in co-operation with your colleagues. For such 
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an achievement we thank you in our hearts as we 


confer upon you to-day this degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wruu1AM H. Cow ey, research associate 
in the Bureau of Educational Research and pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of Hamilton Col- 
lege to sueceed President Frederick C. Ferry, 
who will retire this year having served the col- 
lege as professor of mathematics and president 
since 1917. Dr. Cowley will take office on 
August 1. 


THE installation of Dr. Paul D. Eddy, as 
president of Adelphi College, Garden City, L. L., 
took place on June 11. Dr. George W. McClel- 
land, vice-president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave the principal address. Dr. Frank 
D. Blodgett, formerly president of the college, 
also spoke. 


Tue Rev. Henry MIKeEuL, Episcopalian 
bishop of Atlanta, has been elected chancellor of 
the University of the South at Sewanee. He 
succeeds the Right Reverend Theodore D. Brat- 
ton, bishop of Mississippi, who has held the 
post since 1936. Bishop Bratton has been fail- 
ing in health. Dr. Alexander Guerry becomes 
vice-chancellor and administrative head of the 
university on July 1. 


A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times 
states that Dr. Raymond Asa Kent, president 
since 1929 of the University of Louisville, has 
been invited to become dean of the School of 
Edueation of New York University. The dis- 
patch also states that a movement is under way 
among civie organizations in Louisville to keep 
Dr. Kent in his present post. 


Dr. Earn BowMAN Mar.artt, professor of the 
philosophy of literature, will sueceed Dr. Albert 
C. Knudson as dean of the Boston University 
School of Theology, which will celebrate its 
centennial next year. 


Dr. Harotp B. Auserty, of the faeulty of 
education since 1924, will become on July 1 
director of University Schools at the Ohio State 
University. He sueceeds Dr. Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, who has resigned to become head of the 





Cranbrook School near Detroit. Dr. Alberty 
has been active in the teacher-training program 
of the College of Education and will retain his 
rank as professor of education. 


ProressoR ALLAN MITCHELL, of New York 
University, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of physics of Indiana University. 


STEPHEN H. StTackpo.e, who has for three 
years been secretary to President Conant, of 
Harvard University, has been appointed assis- 
tant dean of Harvard College in charge of 
juniors and seniors, and of student activities. 
He succeeds Rodman W. Paul, who will study 
in the graduate school and tutor in history. Mr. 
Stackpole is succeeded by Huntington Thom, 
now a third-year student in the Law School. 


Dr. Linpsay Rocers, professor of public law 
at Columbia University, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He will teach under the aus- 
pices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
for the Study of American Institutions. 


PROFESSOR ROSWELL MAGILL, under-secretary 
of the treasury, will return next autumn to his 
work at the Law School of Columbia University. 


Rosert Frost, the poet, has submitted his 
resignation as a member of the faculty of Am- 
herst College. He has been associated with Am- 
herst for the past twenty-two years, the last 
twelve as professor-in-residence without formal 
teaching duties. He is reported to have said 
that he “had resigned because of misgivings as 
to my value to the college as a ‘no-time’ teacher.” 


Dana M. Krn@, who has been principal of the 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., High School sinee 1931, 
has been named superintendent of schools to sue- 
ceed David R. Finley, who has resigned because 


of ill health. 


AN associated press dispatch reports that the 
name of Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, has been added to 
the list of those under consideration for the 
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post of president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Names already on the list include Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College. 


Dr. C. B. AIKEN, professor of communications 
in the School of Electrical Engineering at Pur- 
due University for the last three years, has re- 
signed in order to engage in radio consulting 
work in New York. Dr. Aiken formerly was 
connected with the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
in New York City. 

Miss EvizABeTH WILLIAMS has retired as li- 
brarian of the Tompkins Park Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library after serving with the 
library for thirty-seven years. Miss Edith Part- 
ridge succeeds Miss Williams. 


THE University of Chicago conferred on June 
10 the doctorate of laws on Dr. Harlan Fiske 
Stone, associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, formerly dean of the Law 
School of Columbia University, “in recognition 
of his eminent ability as a lawyer and teacher 
of law, and in appreciation of his statesmanlike 
service as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred at the commencement exercises at 
Muhlenberg College on Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; on 
Reuben J. Butz, of Allentown, president of the 
college board for thirty-five years, and on Dr. 
John A. Schaeffer, president of Franklin and 
Marshall College. Dr. Studebaker gave the 
commencement address. 


Ar the eighty-fifth commencement of Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa., the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters was conferred on 
Dr. Lester K. Ade, Pennsylvania Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, who delivered the address 
to graduates, and on Dr. Edward 8S. Mooney, 
associate director of teacher education in the 
New York State Department of Education. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of letters was 
conferred at the commencement exercises of the 
Rutgers University School of Education on June 
5 on Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, of the United 
States Office of Education at Washington. In 
conferring the degree President Clothier said: 
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“Your conception of the task of the educator has 
been that of the seulptor fashioning a master. 
piece from crude material, using the tools of in- 
spiration, discipline, patience and example. You 
have realized that education is not only of the 
intellect but of the whole personality. Espe- 
cially have you concerned yourself with socio- 
logical problems in the field of publie education 
and with the development of educational oppor- 
tunity for women.” 


Hoty Cross Cou.ece conferred at its ninety- 
fourth commencement the honorary doctorate of 
laws on the Very Rev. William J. McGarry, S.J., 
president of Boston College; on the Right Rey. 
Monsignor Francis W. Walsh, president of New 
Rochelle College, and on the Very Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J., president of Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Boston CoLLeGeE on June 8 conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws on the Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, superintendent of schools in the Boston 
archdiocese, “for his unwearied zeal in efforts 
on behalf of our splendid parochial schools.” 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws will 
be conferred by the University of Edinburgh on 
Dr. W. N. Robertson, vice-chancellor of Queens- 
land University, on July 20, on the oceasion of 
the installation of Lord Tweedsmuir as chan- 
cellor of the university. 


A portTrAIT of Professor Robert J. Terry, 
head of the department of anatomy of the Med- 
ical School of Washington University, St. Louis, 
was presented to the university on June 4 by the 
Medical School Alumni Association at a dinner 
given in his honor. At the dinner the establish- 
ment was announced of a fund to be known as 
the Robert J. Terry Fund, which will be used to 
provide facilities for promoting anatomical re- 
search. The presentation was made by Dr. Louis 
H. Jorstad, president of the Alumni Association, 
and was received on behalf of the university by 
Chancellor George R. Throop. Professor Terry 
has been head of the department for thirty-eight 
years. 


Dr. ALFRED ScHMIDT, director of the division 
of library science at the George Washington 
University, was given a testimonial banquet on 
June 5 by the George Washington Library Sci- 
ence Alumni Association. He plans to retire in 
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the autumn to devote his time to completion of 
a work on the world’s libraries. 


Dr. Guy Everett SNAVELY, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges, 
formerly president of Birmingham Southern 
College, was the principal speaker at the fifty- 
third annual commencement on June 8 of Wag- 
ner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Epwarp C. Exiort, president of Purdue 
University, delivered the commencement address 
on June 14 to the graduates of the Chrysler In- 
stitute in Detroit. His topie was “Tactics and 
Technies.” 

Dr. THOMAS ParRRAN, JR., surgeon-general of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, gave the com- 
mencement address at Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., on June 5. 

Dr. HarotpD GLENN MOovu.ton, president of 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
gave the commencement address at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, on June 7. He discussed the 
trend in economic thought in the last hundred 
years. 


Dr. FrepeRIcCK D. PatTerson, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, delivered the com- 
mencement address on June 8 at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, sailed on June 9 
to spend the summer in Europe. From June 25 
to June 28 she will preside at the London meet- 
ings of the Council for the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, of which she is the 
president. She will address another branch of 
the association in Liverpool on June 29. 


THE death is announced of Miss Mary Eileen 
Ahern, for thirty-six years editor of Libraries, 
formerly Public Libraries, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Miss Ahern organized the Indiana 
Library Association and served as its secretary 
for seven years. She was formerly state li- 
brarian in Indiana and had served in the library 
department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

THE board of education of the Mexico Central 
School, New York, has named the auditorium in 
the new school in memory of Dr. Avery W. 
Skinner, who died last December. Dr. Skinner, 
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who retired in July, 1936, as director of the 
Examinations and Inspections Division of the 
New York State Department of Education, was 
an alumnus and formerly principal of the 
Mexico school and one of the promoters of the 
central school in his home community. 


DEDICATION of the new library at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, a memorial to the former presi- 
dent, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, and bearing his 
name, was held on June 13 before the commence- 
ment exercises. Dr. Dumas Malone, of Har- 
vard University, gave the dedication address. 
Construction was begun more than a year ago, 
under the terms of a grant from the Public 
Works Administration of $427,000 toward the 
estimated cost of $950,000. The building, which 
in the rear is five stories, follows the architec- 
tural lines laid down by Thomas Jefferson and 
is so arranged as to appear two stories high when 
viewed from the quadrangle. There are reading 
rooms for 1,000 students and shelves for 600,000 
books. Plans provide for additions to give space 
for 2,000,000 volumes. 


Dr. BraprorD Kwnapp, president of Texas 
Technological College at Lubbock, died on June 
11 at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Knapp 
had been dean of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Arkansas, president of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and president of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 


I. Newton Ear.e, principal of Roosevelt 
Junior High School at Cranberry, N. J., died 
on June 8. He had been a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the National 
Edueation Association and in 1931 ran unsue- 
cessfully for the New Jersey Assembly on the 
Prohibition ticket. 


THE thirteenth annual Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions will be 
held at the University of Chicago on July 13, 
14 and 15. The central theme of the institute is 
“The Preparation of College Teachers.” Major 
emphasis will be given to recent changes in the 
organization and content of college education 
and their implication for the preparation of ef- 
fective college teachers. Among those from 
other institutions who will participate are: Fred 
J. Kelly, chief of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Office of Education; Duane Roller, 
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associate professor of physics, Hunter College, 
and editor of the American Physics Teacher; 
Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown Univer- 
sity; Frank Baker, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Paul C. Packer, dean, College 
of Education, State University of Iowa; Homer 
L. Dodge, dean, Graduate School, University of 
Oklahoma; Donald P. Cottrell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Charles E. Friley, presi- 
dent of the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts. 


IN consideration of current interest in the 
problem of taxation, the first Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of New Hampshire, 
meeting on July 14, will be directed toward the 
discussion of taxation in the state. The confer- 
ence, which is intended to furnish a public forum 
for the state, will call representative men to 
the campus to meet with students of the summer 
school and the general public. Among the 
speakers and conference leaders will be mem- 
bers of the tax commission of the state. <A ten- 
tative program released by Thorsten V. Kali- 
jarvi, professor of political science and director 
of the institute, calls for a discussion during 
the morning session entitled, “Facing the Tax 
Program.” Following a luncheon address on 
“Double Taxation,” the conference will meet to 
examine the present tax program in relation to 
the farmer, labor, industry and the motorist, as 
well as the constitutional and legal aspects of 
proposed legislation. An income tax and a 
sales tax for New Hampshire will also be dis- 
cussed while a brief outline of the tax history 
in the state will be presented. 


A PRIVATE gift made to the University College 
of Northwestern University is being used to 
develop a film library suitable to the needs of 
adult education, together with an experimental 
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program in their evaluation and use. The estab- 
lishment of this visual education service, which 
will be available not only to Northwestern in- 
structors, but to those in other schools and adult 
groups, was announced by Dean Stevens in a 
conference on Visual Education and the Adult, 
held in Chicago on May 13 and 14. The confer- 
ence was built around three areas of interest, 
(1) Visual Aids in Industry, (2) Visual Aids 
in Community Programs, and (3) Visual Aids in 
College Classes, and brought together leading 
authorities in these fields. The report of confer- 
ence proceedings will be available in September 
upon application to the University College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


A $130,000,000 public works program, 
drafted by the New York City administration, 
has been transmitted to Colonel M. E. Gilmore, 
regional director of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, with the request that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume forty-five per cent. of the cost. 
Among the appropriations recommended are the 
following: Electrie generating plant, Brooklyn 
College, $574,000; Public School 139, addition, 
Manhattan, $465,000; New Public School 15, 
Queens, $570,000; New Public School 244, 
Brooklyn, $1,048,000; New Publie School 213, 
Brooklyn, $570,000; New Public School 211, 
Brooklyn, $958,000; William Howard Taft High 
School, Bronx, $3,251,000; Administration 
Building, Department of Education, Brooklyn, 
$1,537,000; Public School 159, Queens, $210,000; 
New Public School 194, Manhattan, $1,052,000; 
Extension to library, City College, Manhattan, 
$995,000; Electric generating plant and mechan- 
ical improvements at City College, Manhattan, 
$118,000; New Public Library, West 135th 
Street, Manhattan, $338,000; Public School 60, 
Bronx, addition, $425,000; New Public School 
142, Brooklyn, $425,000. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


GRAMMAR OR CULTURE? 

ONE of the basie trends in modern educational 
thought in the United States is that of subjecting 
courses to a critical examination in order to de- 
termine whether or not they contribute to 
socially significant purposes. 
is placed on the development of an understand- 


Strong emphasis 


ing of the world to-day, and upon its many per- 
plexing problems. The implications of a rapidly 
changing social-economie scene must, it is 
pointed out, be reflected in a flexible, constantly 
changing curriculum, which shall ever be attuned 
to these changes. Indeed, life with its problems 
and man’s attempt to master them, with its 
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opportunities and man’s endeavor maximally to 
realize them, is being advocated as a worthy core 
of the curriculum. The achievements of the past 
are not to be ignored, but a concern with the 
present is being acclaimed as paramount in sig- 
nificance for people who believe in the demo- 
eratie way of life. 

What are the implications of this trend for 
the teaching of foreign languages? Must they 
be eliminated from the curriculum or is it pos- 
sible, with a new orientation, to justify their 
retention? 

An examination of the present methods of 
teaching foreign languages in this country espe- 
cially at the secondary level, reveals the fact that 
the basie pattern has been largely determined by 
European schools. The objectives and methods 
which have been developed in these continental 
schools to meet European needs have been copied 
and transplanted to the American scene with 
comparatively little refinement. This entirely 
ignores the fact that the European student 
spends as many as four to nine years studying 
a foreign language, whereas the average Ameri- 
can student spends two years in the study 
thereof. Apparently, it is taken for granted that 
the old continental language masters are not to 
be gainsaid in the teaching of a subject in which 
they have had so many years of teaching experi- 
ence. The objectives of language study, it is 
assumed, therefore, have universal significance, 
and hence Europe’s objectives must become the 
language objectives of America! 

As is true for most school subjects, the teach- 
ers of foreign language have never seriously 
come to grips with the task of thinking through 
the question, “What contributions does the study 
of foreign language have to make to the growth 
of students in the American democracy ?” 

The use made of the two years of foreign 
language study which are afforded for American 
students fails entirely to meet the challenge im- 
plied by the above question because the work is 
entirely orientated with reference to the needs of 
the language scholar. The courses almost com- 
pletely neglect the needs of the students who con- 
stitute the masses of our high-school population, 
who will have only two years of language study. 
The content of the foreign language courses 
consists principally of the fundamentals of 
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grammar. This is administered to unsuspecting 
language freshmen with the same thoroughness 
as if they had all selected linguistics as a future 
life profession. 

But what does the American scene demand in 
reference to foreign language study? 

As the population of the United States has 
been molded from emigrants from all parts of 
the world, especially from Europe, so our slowly 
developing culture has been built largely on 
European cultures. England has given us our 
language, and other countries of Europe have 
contributed to our political, social and literary 
culture. To-day these same foreign cultures con- 
tinue to offer us the best of their thought and 
achievement if we will but study and read about 
them. Such contact was possible in large mea- 
sure for our forefathers, since they came to this 
country fresh from the European environment 
and since many of them were able to read, and 
did read and study European thought. The 
process of Americanization, however, soon 
caused them to discard their European ties. 
Most Americans of the second and third gen- 
eration were familiar only with the English 
language. With monolingualism came a narrow- 
ing of the mental horizon; only such European 
contributions as were able to find a kindly trans- 
lator were accessible to the American reading 
public. The secondary schools did offer foreign 
language study to the small and select population 
which attended them. Wherever it was offered, 
instruction was highly formal and hardly palat- 
able to students unless they intended to continue 
their language work on the college or university 
level. The disregard of students’ needs and in- 
terests has increased in proportion to the growth 
of the high-school population. 

In view of what has been said above there is 
but one objective which is justifiable in foreign 
language teaching for the masses of American 
youth, namely, that of guiding the student in 
the development of an ability to read with under- 
standing and enjoyment what has been and 
especially what is being currently written by 
European writers. In order to accomplish this 
objective it is essential that reading for thought 
and meaning be the principal aim of students 
from the moment at which they begin their for- 
eign language study. Instead of memorizing a 
list of words at the beginning of a lesson they 
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should be directed immediately to develop a 
dynamic vocabulary by actual reading. Rather 
than translate words, they should from the very 
outset be concerned with phrases and sentences, 
and then later with paragraphs. 

The importance of correct pronunciation 
should be mentioned at this point. It is obvious 
that the student, though he be reading only for 
meaning, will give some manner of pronuncia- 
tion to the words and sextcenees which he reads. 
They will be correctly pronounced if pronuncia- 
tion is stressed from the very outset and is 
further refined during the early weeks of foreign 
language study. Correct pronunciation is, of 
course, not to be regarded as an objective apart 
from that of reading for thought, but as an 
essential concomitant of the same. As indicated 
in the case of reading for thought, pronuncia- 
tion should be developed in its natural setting, 
that is, in sentence form and not in word form. 


CULTURE RATHER THAN GRAMMAR 


What is here being primarily advocated is that 
the emphasis in foreign language study be 
shifted from grammar to reading for thought. 
This latter objective does not have as its purpose 
merely the development of another skill as an 


end in itself. For although this would constitute 
an improvement over the grammar objective, its 
general application might soon result in teaching 
which is quite as formal as that which generally 
obtains when the grammar objective is stressed. 
The student should be directed in the develop- 
ment of an ability to read literature in the for- 
eign language with understanding and enjoy- 
ment. While he is developing this reading 
ability he should actually read as broadly as 
possible in the foreign language. 

A study of the materials read in most present 
foreign language classes reveals the fact that 
books of classic stamp or of literary quality are 
singled out to the exclusion of writings outside 
the field of literature. Books or pamphlets deal- 
ing with such subjects as social problems, geogra- 
phy and modern industry are difficult to find. 
The observer can not do otherwise than draw 
the implication that foreign language teaching 
is concerned with preparing the masses only for 
literary experiences. Yet, it should be quite 
obvious that the student will spend no more time 
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with the classics in a foreign tongue than he does 
with those in English, and certainly, the average 
high-school student does not spend many hours 
with Shakespeare and Chaucer when he is read- 
ing on his own initiative. 

As far as possible, then, the individual student 
should be encouraged to read in the field of his 
own major interest in order that he learn what 
foreign civilizations have produced and are pro- 
ducing. Thus, for example, a student who is 
interested in aeroplanes should be encouraged to 
read material on this subject in foreign books 
and periodicals. If material is available in 
English translation he should likewise be encour- 
aged to read this. What is of prime importance 
is that his needs and interests be met and that 
his sources of growth be both diversified and 
maximally fruitful. Foreign language study can 
here render a unique contribution. Its study 
should not be looked upon as an end in itself 
but rather as a means of opening the cultural 
resources of another civilization to the student 
for perusal and study. 

If teachers of foreign languages will concen- 
trate their efforts on directing their students’ 
work toward the development of a really fune- 
tional reading ability and towards a genuine 
understanding of a foreign culture rather than 
a mastery of grammar fundamentals, their con- 
tribution toward American education will no 
longer be questioned. American culture has 
been and, it is hoped, will continue to be en- 
riched through the use of the best materials 
which foreign cultures can provide. Let the 
study of foreign language serve the purpose 
of really making these materials accessible to 
our future culture builders! 

C. O. ArnpT 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEE 

A suRVEY recently conducted by the National 
Self Government Committee of New York indi- 
cates that present educational methods in the 
United States have failed to develop the body of 
effective citizens our democracy needs because 
students are not given a realistic view of the 
technique of political parties and government. 

The committee sent inquiries to a group of two 
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hundred distinguished educators in all parts of 
the United States. One hundred and twenty- 
three replies were received. An analysis of the 
replies showed these educators to be particularly 
critical of present methods of training teachers 
and of the failure to educate students in politics. 
All agree to the necessity of inspiring and equip- 
ping young Americans with the knowledge neces- 
sary to make them effective citizens. Ninety- 
four per cent. approved of the specimen type of 
examination questions prepared by the National 
Self Government Committee which would indi- 
cate whether a student was thinking along lines 
of alert citizenship. 

In eriticizing courses of study, particularly for 
the training of teachers, Wallace S. Sayre, com- 
missioner, Municipal Civil Service Commission 
of New York City, and professor of government 
at New York University, said: “The curricula of 
schools of education and normal schools to-day is 
overloaded with sterile courses in methods of 
teaching, and there is practically no attention 
given to the world in which the teaching is to be 
done. The problem in our colleges differs only 
in degree. Social science instruction as it exists 
tends to be historical and theoretical. It should 
be realistic.” 

Charles A. Beard observed : “I suspect that the 
condition of things is due to the fact that we have 
taken democracy for granted.” 

The analysis shows that the greatest need is the 
development of realistic courses in government. 
If schools and colleges are really to train stu- 
dents for citizenship, not only must all students 
take a course in government and politics, but 
they should also take part in cooperative student 
government and civic affairs. Thus they would 
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have a laboratory where they may put into 
practice the principles learned in the classroom. 
College and teacher training students, especially 
those who will teach government, should take 
part in election campaigns. 

In discussing ways of making the teaching of 
government realistic, Dr. J. T. Salter referred 
to the course he gives at the University of Wis- 
consin in political parties and public opinion. 
He said: “This is a course in citizenship. The 
purpose is to call the student’s attention to the 
political world in which he lives so that he may 
better understand and appreciate the significance 
and nature of public opinion, political parties, 
publie discussion, party organization, pressure 
groups, the politician, the statesman, the grow- 
ing importance of administration, the expert, 
the merit system, the increasing significance of 
government and the voter. The subject-matter 
of this course is life not literature, and all that 
we can do here is to get an introduction into that 
life and a hint of how to live it in the years to 
come.” 

Copies of the complete report have been sent 
to the commissioners of education in every state 
with a request for the following information: 


(1) Do you require teachers of civics and social 
science to be licensed? 

(2) If so, does the recuirement for a civies or 
social science license include training in government 
and politics? 

(3) In granting civics and social science licenses, 
do you take into consideration the applicant’s 
interest and participation in student government 
and civic affairs? 

RIcHARD WELLING, Chairman, 
National Self Government Committee 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ISSUE OF PUBLIC AID FOR 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

In spite of the well established doctrine of 
the separation of Church and State, the question 
whether publie funds shall be used in any way 
to aid sectarian education has never been an 
entirely closed issue in this country. The con- 
stitutions or the education laws of most of the 
States inelude provisions against sectarian teach- 
ing in the publie schools. From time to time, 
however, proposals are advanced to make public 


grants in one form or another in aid of parochial 
schools. The question was precipitated recently 
by the inclusion in the Report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education of the follow- 
ing recommendation concerning federal aid to 
education. 

Such portions of the general aid as may be allo- 
cated in the joint plans to the purchase of reading 
materials, transportation, and scholarships should be 
made available so far as federal legislation is con- 
cerned for the benefit of pupils both in publie and 
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in nonpublic schools. Local public schools receiving 
federal aid should be authorized to make their health 
and welfare services available to pupils in nonpublic 
schools. The conditions under which health and wel- 
fare services and aid for reading materials, trans- 
portation, and scholarships may be made available 
for pupils in privately controlled schools should be 
determined by the states, or by the local school 
jurisdictions receiving the grants if the states so 
determine. 


Thus the determination of policy in each case 
would be made by state law, the proposed federal 
law merely making permissible, at the option of 
the states, such disposition of the fund as is 
above indicated. 

This proposal has precipitated a great deal 
of controversy and has called forth many pro- 
tests from religious and other groups. To some 
extent, at least, the proposal itself was mis- 
understood. It has been represented in oppo- 
sition to the report that the committee recom- 
mended the appropriation of federal funds for 
Such a blanket 
description of the proposal is, of course, entirely 
There is no suggestion that build- 


parochial or sectarian schools. 


misleading. 
ing or equipment or the salaries of teachers shall 
Further- 


more, there is no suggestion that the federal 


become a charge upon publie funds. 


government should, on its own motion, make 
grants even for the very limited purposes named. 
The initiative would rest, as now, with the states. 

The fact is that certain states have provided 
for aid of this sort. In Louisiana publie funds 
are now used for purchase of text books for 
children attending parochial schools, and the 
United States Supreme Court has sustained the 
law authorizing it. In New York, under a law 
which has just been declared unconstitutional by 
the State Court of Appeals, transportation has 
been provided to parochial school children on a 
basis equivalent to that on which it is provided 
for public school children. What the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee seems to amount to is that the federal 
government, recognizing that the control of edu- 
cation is not a federal function, would remove 


any obstacle, within states where some aid to 
parochial and private school children is now 
being given, or may be authorized, to the ad- 
ministration of federal and state funds on the 


same basis. 
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The New York Court decision just referred to 
was divided—four to three. Chief Judge Crane 
wrote a dissenting opinion in which two mem- 
bers of the court concurred. He said in part: 

The statute in question does not have the effect 
of giving public money, property or credit in aid or 
maintenance of religious schools. The aid is given 
to the pupils who are legally attending such schools, 
to assist them to spend the required time in atten- 
dance upon instruction. 


The issue will probably be threshed out in the 
State Constitutional Convention now in session. 
Chief Judge Crane’s opinion reveals the ex- 
treme complexity of the issue. In the majority 
opinion it is argued very cogently that “it is idle 
to assert that the furnishing of transportation to 
the private or parochial school out of public 
money is not in aid or support of the school.” 
Yet denial of such aid when it is granted to 
children in public schools plainly discriminates 
against those who attend parochial schools. 

The difficulty is a fundamental one. In the 
famous Oregon School Law Case the United 
States Supreme Court settled the question of 
the right of parents to send their children to 
nonpublie schools. Thus it is clear that while 
the state is responsible for extending educational 
opportunity to all children, the educational fune- 
tion is not vested in the state. This is a prin- 
ciple commonly forgotten, though it has been 
evolved through a long period of educational 
history in America. Professor Paul Monroe of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
paper prepared for the Oxford Conference on 
Church, Community and State, held in Oxford 
last summer, puts great stress on the fact that in 
America “the right of the individual to pursue 
his own conception of education is preserved.” 
The unit of control in American public education 
is the school district, and the people who con- 
stitute that district are the ultimate judges, 
within broad limits, of how public education 
shall be carried on. This, at least, is the Amer- 
ican theory, although pressure groups sometimes 
bring about modification in practice. 

In the light of these facts it is inevitable that 
the issue of public support for nonpublic schools 
should persistently arise. The Catholie Church 
maintains that since parochial education is recog- 
nized in law and policy it is inconsistent and 
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unfair to subject those who feel impelled to 
maintain parochial schools to what is in effect 
double taxation. Catholics have to bear, in addi- 
tion to the burden of supporting their own 
schools, their full share as taxpayers in the sup- 
port of public schools. Hence the commonly 
voiced Catholie protest against the prevailing 
system. 

Because of this recurrent agitation an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution is being advo- 
cated which would prohibit the appropriation 
of any federal funds by way of aid to sectarian 
institutions. The principle embodied in the pro- 
posed amendment has the endorsement of many 
religious bodies. 

It can hardly be disputed, however, that the 
attitude of Protestant leadership in this country 
on the question of the relation of religion to 
education has been undergoing a change. His- 
torically, the mere announcement that the Cath- 
olie Church wished to get something from the 
state was enough to consolidate Protestants 
against it. In the matter of the publie schools 
this position could be consistently taken as long 
as Protestant opinion differed wholly from Cath- 
olie opinion as to the validity of a purely secular 
education. Latterly, however, a change of con- 
viction is in evidence. 

The current disintegration of social life to 
which the Oxford Conference on Chureh, Com- 
munity and State called attention so repeatedly 
and so strikingly, has raised serious questions in 
thoughtful minds as to the probable or inevitable 
result of a system of education which is studiediy 
secular. The anomaly of a system of public 
schools which undertake to represent every sig- 
nificant aspect of contemporary culture, which 
hold themselves responsible for fully equipping 
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the younger generation to cope with the prob- 
lems of life but which, at the same time, entirely 
avoid religion, is increasingly apparent. That 
the population as a whole is very much concerned 
with religious ideas, attitudes and forms of ac- 
tivity, is too plain for argument. Through the 
social studies developed so extensively in recent 
years the schools avowedly undertake to bring 
the important aspects of community life—polit- 
ical, economic, industrial and social—into the 
classroom. When such elaborate provision is 
made for an education “as broad as life” it would 
appear inevitable that the careful omission of 
religion should be interpreted by the young as 
meaning that it is a marginal interest, of doubt- 
ful importance. 

At a recent conference on elementary educa- 
tion held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, one of several panel discussions was devoted 
to this question of the relation of religion to 
publie education. Representatives of various 
faiths, including the Roman Catholic, were pres- 
ent. The Catholic position was frankly stated. 
It was pointed out at once, however, that if this 
provision is sound for one denomination it is 
sound for others; and, furthermore, a substantial 
number of pupils are not identified with any 
church. Consequently the adoption of the Cath- 
olic plan might mean so large a number of 
parallel school systems as to result in chaos. On 
the other hand, there seemed to be general agree- 
ment in the group that the separation of educa- 
tion from religion, which is one of the great basic 
cultural interests of the people, is altogether un- 
sound. It seems fair to say that the drift of 
publie opinion to-day is in this direction.—De- 
partment of Research and Education, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


MICHIGAN’S EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VOCATION 

THE third annual convocation of the School 
of Education, University of Michigan, was held 
on the afternoon of May 10. This convocation 
is designed to honor university students who are 
planning to become teachers and who evidence 
this intention by meeting the requirements for 
the teacher’s certificate as outlined by the State 
Board of Education. This year 212 students 
were thus honored. 


President Alexander G. Ruthven in opening 
the convocation program said: “Permit me also 
to take the opportunity to congratulate those of 
you who are members of the graduating classes. 
You are especially privileged in that you are to 
begin your work in a critical period in your 
country’s history.” 

Dean James B. Edmonson introduced Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
who delivered the formal address of the occasion. 
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Dean Edmonson sketched fittingly the attain- 
ments of Dr. Jessup and the influences he and 
the Carnegie Foundation have had upon educa- 
tion throughout America, while Dr. Jessup laid 
chief stress upon the need for making public 
school teaching a real profession and upon the 
personal responsibility of each graduate to help 
make it so. Some of his utterances were the 
following : 


It is a wonderful thing to join a profession that 
is really a great profession. You can hardly over- 
emphasize what teaching means. It is a race be- 
tween education and disaster, as Mr. Wells said a 
few years ago, and you are the ones that have to 
run the race and you are the ones that have to win 
the race. 

There are things to indicate that it does not 
make quite so much difference what we teach, but 
it does make a great deal of difference in respect 
to what kind of atmosphere there is in college. Is 
college a place where curiosity can be gratified or 
where it is likely that the student will learn? In 
time we may come to the place where we have less 
confidence in our capacity for changing the school 
by changing its courses than by improving the 
school by selecting people who have a real curiosity 
to learn and have a mind that is teachable. 

We are now interested in education on a tre- 
mendous scale; indeed never before were people so 
much interested in schools as to-day. It is conceiv- 
able that we shall see the time when two or three 
or four more years will be spent in school. If we 
are to succeed in carrying out our great social pur- 
pose, we need to know more about schools and 
about students who go to schools. 

We are forced to recognize that the school has 
limitations; it can not do everything. When you 
go out to teach, do not undertake to do things you 
can not do. You can not do the boy’s learning for 
him. It is easily possible that the school sometimes 
actually defeats a lot of learning; it must not inter- 
fere. 

Schools change as society’s ideals change. To- 
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day there is complete reorganization of the concept 
of education; it is training for social responsibility. 

It is quite conceivable that we shall see many 
schools in the future seeking not so much to jam 
an education into heads as to give students an 
opportunity to do what they can do under the 
opportunities we have to offer. 

The wholly competent teacher is still to be found. 
We do not yet quite know how to train him or how 
to get him in the first place. 

There is therefore still much work to do. Hence 
never was there such opportunity as is yours at the 
present. 


An incidental but significant new feature of 
the convocation was the bestowal of two scho- 
lastic awards upon two graduate students. These 
awards were established in honor of two of 
Michigan’s former notable professors of educa- 
tion, Dr. William H. Payne and Dr. Burke A. 
Hinsdale. By vote of the faculty these awards, 
which carry no stipend but are solely honorary, 
are to be bestowed annually upon two outstand- 
ing graduate students in education—the William 
H. Payne award being given to a superior stu- 
dent who is a candidate for a master’s degree in 
education; the Burke A. Hinsdale award being 
reserved for a very promising student who is a 
candidate for the doctorate in education. Dr. 
William Clark Trow, of the faculty of the 
School of Education, made the presentation 
remarks pertaining to the bestowal of these 
awards, while the recipients of the awards were 
Miss Elizabeth B. Lawry, who was designated as 
the Wiliam H. Payne scholar for 1938, and 
Mr. Robert E. Carson, who was designated as 
the Burke A. Hinsdale scholar for 1938. The 
nominations, for these two awards were made by 
the Committee on Graduate Study in Education, 
and the selection was determined by a formal 
vote of the faculty. 

Catvin O. Davis 


REPORTS 


ON THE TERMINATING APPOINT- 
MENTS OF DR. J. R. WALSH AND 
DR. A. R. SWEEZY AT HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 


REPORT OF THE FAacuLttTy COMMITTEE! 


THE first-term faculty instructorships of Dr. 
Alan R. Sweezy and Dr. John R. Walsh expired 


1 Official summary of the report by the special 
committee appointed by the president of Harvard 


on August 31, 1937. Early in that year the 
department of economies voted unanimously to 
recommend their reappointment for a second 
term of three years, with the proviso in each case 
“that should the evidence be sufficient the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Department might wish 
to recommend his advancement at any time dur- 
ing the three-year period.” These departmental 
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recommendations were rejected by the adminis- 
tration, and a “terminating” appointment of two 
years was agreed upon between the president 
and the dean of the faculty of arts and sciences. 
A story in one of the Boston papers, on April 5, 
1937, first gave publicity to the administration’s 
decision. However this news became public it 
was bound to ereate a stir both within and be- 
yond the Harvard community. Drs. Sweezy and 
Walsh were recognized by faculty and students 
alike as outstanding tutors and teachers. They 
occupied a special position because of the un- 
orthodox direetion of their outlook on economic 
problems and because of their leadership in the 
work of the Cambridge Union of University 
Teachers, an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor. A few weeks earlier Dr. Walsh had 
criticized former President Lowell at a public 
hearing on the Child Labor Amendment before 
a committee of the Massachusetts legislature. In 
the newspaper item which first broke the news 
these matters were given a sensational interpre- 
tation, intimating that Drs. Walsh and Sweezy 
were dismissed because of radicalism. 

On the following day the president of the uni- 
versity denied that the action of the university 
had been due to prejudice against the instructors 
because of their opinions on “controversial pub- 
lic issues.” Unfortunately, however, this state- 
ment to the press associated the department of 
economies with the administration in seeming 
responsibility for the action taken, and appeared 
to reflect, however unwittingly, on the “teaching 
capacity and scholarly ability” of Drs. Sweezy 
and Walsh. In view of the reputation of the 
two instructors this official explanation of their 
severance from Harvard naturally raised doubts 
and anxieties as to the full truth of the affair. 

The feelings of disquietude thus stirred in the 
university found significant expression in a 
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University and transmitted to him on May 24 by 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry, chairman of the 
committee. In addition to Professor Perry, Edgar 
Pierce professor of philosophy, the members of the 
committee who signed the report are: E. Merrick 
Dodd, Jr., professor of law; W. S. Ferguson, Me- 
Lean professor of ancient and modern history; 
Felix Frankfurter, Byrne professor of administra- 
tive law; Edmund M. Morgan, Bussey professor of 
law and acting dean of the faculty of law; Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, professor of history; Harlow Shap- 
ley, Paine professor of practical astronomy; Ken- 
neth B. Murdock, professor of English. 
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memorandum, carrying 131 signatures and 
broadly representative—in rank, departmental 
affiliation and opinion—of the university’s teach- 
ing body, and addressed to nine senior pro- 
fessors, representing the natural sciences, the 
humanities and the social sciences. These pro- 
fessors were requested to examine the signers’ 
“misgivings” regarding the administration’s ac- 
tion, and certain “grounds for questioning” 
which they believed to involve fundamental 
issues of university policy. Eight of the nine 
senior professors felt under obligation to accede 
to the request for such an unofficial inquiry, but 
conveyed to the president their belief that he 
himself should appoint a committee “competent 
to investigate and report on the questions which 
the memorandum raises.” The president there- 
upon did appoint such a committee, consisting 
of the nine professors to whom the memorandum 
of 131 younger teachers was originally ad- 
dressed. The committee now submits its first 
report, dealing exclusively with the questions 
raised by the terminating appointments of Drs. 
Sweezy and Walsh. 


I 


The circumstances of the situation, as set forth 
in detail in the body of this report, dispel any 
suggestion, however remote, that either (1) the 
recommendation of the department of economics 
for a normal and unconditional renewal of the 
instructorships of Drs. Sweezy and Walsh, or 
(2) the action of the president and dean in re- 
jecting this recommendation, was due to any 
prejudice against either of these men because of 
his active participation in the labor movement, 
his criticism of former President Lowell, or his 
views on current social and economic problems. 
The committee is happy to report its opinion 
that there was no departure whatsoever from 
Harvard’s tradition of tolerance and of untram- 
melled scientifie inquiry. 

Had the official explanations of the university 
disclosed the train of antecedent events, it would 
have appeared clear at the outset that the depart- 
ment was in no wise responsible for the proposed 
termination of the services of the two instructors, 
but had, on the contrary, recommended their re- 
appointment with an opportunity of proving 
their right to promotion, and had renewed this 
recommendation even after the administration’s 
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adverse decision. It would have appeared, fur- 
thermore, that this decision of the administra- 
tion was wholly impersonal and grew out of the 
automatic application of a ruling which the 
president had made early in 1936, and which 
affected all seven of the faculty instructors in 
the department of economics. It is this ruling 
and the confusion which it engendered that lie 
at the heart of the Walsh-Sweezy affair. 


II 


The president ruled that for the two-year 
period, 1936-1938, the department was limited 
to recommending not more than two of its seven 
faculty instructors for promotion. This ruling, 
in the context of the general financial situation, 
was designed to meet the special budgetary diffi- 
culties presented by the department of eco- 
nomics, due to the considerable number of pro- 
motions already made and in prospect, and to 
the comparatively large number of men in the 
junior grades. It was, in the second place, an 
application to the department of the theory of 
the “frozen budget”; which implied a belief on 
the part of the administration that the several 
departments of the faculty of arts and sciences 
were on the whole adequately manned. In the 
third place, it expressed the president’s belief 
that it is unwise, both for the university and for 
the individuals concerned, to retain younger 
teachers for more than a short probationary 
period. But the specific application of these 
general policies was, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, both undesirable and unnecessary. The 
president’s ruling was intended to mean that 
only the two men chosen for promotion in 1936— 
1938 should be retained on the faculty. If 
rigidly enforced it automatically prevented the 
retention in the department of five of its seven 
faculty instructors, even though some of them 
might possess extraordinary qualifications. It 
prevented an adequate provision for the depart- 
ment’s peculiar need of experienced tutors. It 
failed sufficiently to take account of the extent 
to which normal changes in personnel might 
relieve the situation; as subsequent, but not un- 
usual, developments proved to be the case. 

The president’s ruling lay within the debatable 
area of policy. But being ambiguously formu- 
lated, and left unelarified by discussion, it led 
to a serious misunderstanding. To the president 
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his ruling meant that, when the department of 
economies in 1936-1938 recommended two fae- 
ulty instructors for promotion, the other five— 
and in the event, they included Drs. Sweezy and 
Walsh—were eliminated. To a majority of the 
department and to its chairman the ruling meant 
only that none of the unrecommended five could 
be promoted during the next two years. It did 
not definitively preclude their eventual promo- 
tion, and certainly did not forbid renewal of in- 
structorships for the regular three-year term. 
Only a small minority of the department, while 
not precisely sharing the president’s understand- 
ing, appear to have believed that the promotion 
of two instructors would seriously jeopardize the 
chances of all the remaining five. 

Considering the unusual character of the 
ruling, its important bearing on the future of 
the department, its significance to five instructors 
of proved service to the university and the in- 
evitable repercussions of such a drastic ruling 
upon the younger teaching staff generally, the 
committee finds that its implications should have 
been more thoroughly explored between the 
president and appropriate officers of the univer- 
sity. Assuming its adoption, it should have been 
unambiguously formulated, and assurance ob- 
tained that it was understood in the same sense 
by the president and the dean on the one hand 
and by the department of economies on the other. 
As it was, misunderstanding regarding the effect 
of two promotions on the fate of the other in- 
structors enveloped the situation and continued 
to breed confusion even after the administration 
had decided upon terminating appointments for 
Drs. Sweezy and Walsh. 


III 


The defective administrative procedure con- 
nected with the president’s ruling, for which the 
committee deems the administration primarily 
responsible, created a situation which could not 
fail to be unfair to Drs. Walsh and Sweezy. 
The department’s recommendations were parts 
of one plan, which provided for immediate pro- 
motion of certain instructors without prejudice 
to the retention and possible later promotion of 
others. It was designed to give Drs. Sweezy and 
Walsh further opportunity to prove that they 
had distinctive and important contributions to 
make to an adequately comprehensive program 
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of the department of economics. But the presi- 
dent’s ruling, as interpreted by the administra- 
tion, implied that a final judgment of Drs. 
Sweezy and Walsh was to be formed at once. 
In that ease sound judgment required that all the 
instruetors should be judged relatively less on the 
basis of present scholarly achievement, and rela- 
tively more on the basis of those potentialities 
which the president had in mind when he an- 
nounced that the task of “selecting men for pro- 
motion” presents the problem of “estimating 
what sort of a teacher and scholar a young man 
will be when he is, let us say, fifty.” 

The president’s ruling as understood by him- 
self and forming the ground for his ultimate 
decision placed in competition candidates having 
unequal opportunities for demonstrating their 
worth. Full allowance should therefore have 
been made for the fact that Drs. Sweezy and 
Walsh, owing to the brevity of the period of 
study, illness, burden of teaching, nature of the 
materials in their special field or shift of interest, 
might not have reached the same point of de- 
velopment as some of their competitors. There 
is much evidence of such extenuating cireum- 
stances. Inasmuch, however, as the vote of the 
department for the second of the two promotions 
allowed was coupled with a recommendation for 
the unconditional reappointment of Drs. Sweezy 
and Walsh, the department was fully justified in 
its action. Any doubts felt as to whether Drs. 
Sweezy and Walsh had had the same opportu- 
nity as others to demonstrate their worth were 
met by the proposed extension of the formers’ 
trial period for another three years. 

But the dean and the president, in acting upon 
the department’s recommendations, proceeded on 
different premises from those of the department. 
It is not suggested that either Dr. Sweezy or Dr. 
Walsh should have been recommended for pro- 
motion in lieu of others. But the committee sub- 
mits that in a full canvass of the situation, con- 
sistent with the intent of the president’s ruling 
and unobseured by defective administrative pro- 
cedure, the claims of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy 
would have been more fairly estimated and other 
relevant criteria would have come into play 
affecting the future of a large and important 
department in the light of its needs during the 
next two decades. 

Since owing to the existing misunderstanding 
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Drs. Walsh and Sweezy could not receive well- 
informed and authoritative advice, they were 
naturally unprepared for their terminating ap- 
pointments. In view of the recommendations of 
the department, the encouragement which they 
received from the chairman and from senior ecol- 
leagues, and, in the case of Dr. Walsh, from the 
committee on the Wertheim fellowship, they had 
every right to assume that they would have a fur- 
ther trial period, and that their eventual pro- 
motion was probable, if they produced satisfac- 
tory evidence of productive scholarship. The 
action of the administration undoubtedly had a 
profoundly disturbing effect upon both men, and 
the unfortunate impression created by the uni- 
versity’s news release on April 6, 1937, aggra- 
vated this effect. There was, temporarily at 
least, an injury to their professional reputations 
as well as to their feelings; an injury that was, 
in the judgment of the committee, unnecessary 
and unfair. 
IV 


While considerations of university policy touch- 
ing the criteria appropriate for the selection of 
its teaching staff call for more extended treat- 
ment in a second report, the action here reviewed 
ean not be wholly disengaged from such more 
general problems. Suffice it to say, that, owing 
to the narrow grounds on which the university’s 
decision was reached, the applicability of specific 
criteria vital to the purposes of the university 
failed of adequate consideration. The relative 
weight to be assigned to teaching and scholar- 
ship; the relative importance to be given to dif- 
ferent kinds of teaching—tutoring as compared 
with lecturing, or the power to stimulate interest 
as compared with the power to impart knowl- 
edge; the ways in which scholarship manifests 
itself—as, for example, by personally communi- 
cated intellectual influence rather than in publi- 
cation; the relation of published scholarship to 
the stage of development in a particular field of 
inquiry ; the dependence of scholarship in certain 
fields on so-called “outside activities”: these are 
all essential questions to be faced in maintaining 
and developing a great university. In termi- 
nating the appointments of Drs. Sweezy and 
Walsh, against the wishes of the department and 
without full consideration of these larger issues, 
the university’s action was, in the opinion of the 
committee, unwise. 
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For the university the consequences have 
The announcement of the action 
aroused public disfavor. The departure of Drs. 
Sweezy and Walsh adversely affects teaching 
within the department of economics, notably 
in labor economics and in economic theory. 
Tutors and undergraduate teachers of excep- 
tional ability have been removed at the very time 
when the increased study of these subjects by 
undergraduates has made such services pecu- 


been serious. 


liarly indispensable. 

Broader effects upon the intellectual life of the 
university are involved. The loss of Dr. Walsh 
as a specialist in labor economies has further 
impoverished the university in a region in which 
both the president and the department have 
recognized its weakness. In Dr. Sweezy the uni- 
versity is about to lose a man who, according to 
highly qualified opinion within the department 
of economics, possesses intellectual capacity of 
a very high order, and one who has interested 
himself in relatively new lines of inquiry, in par- 
ticular, in the increasing control of industry by 
finance. As is true also in a measure of Dr. 
Walsh, Dr. Sweezy represents a critical reexami- 
nation of traditional economic doctrines, and has 
given promise of contributing to that variety of 
interest and approach which is indispensable to 
the intellectual atmosphere of a great university, 
and to which both the department of economies 
and the administration aspire. 


CONCLUSION 


Finding that the failure of the University 
authorities to accept the recommendation of the 
department of economics involved injustice as 
well as unwisdom, and that the manner in which 
the action was announced and explained accen- 
tuated the injustice, the committee recommends 
that this injustice be remedied, so far as pos- 
sible, by giving to Drs. Walsh and Sweezy the 
status which would now be theirs had the depart- 
ment’s recommendation been adopted. 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT CONANT TO THE BOARD OF 
OVERSEERS 


Since there is no meeting of the board until 
Commencement Day, I am sending each member 
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of the board a copy of a report of the committee 
of professors appointed a year ago to report on 
the cases of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy (instructors 
in the department of economies) and to examine 
generally the problem of the promotion of 
younger men. The enclosed report deals with 
the first matter; the more general report is ex- 
pected in the autumn. 

You will observe from the report that the com- 
mittee finds that there is no foundation for the 
suggestions made in some quarters last spring 
that the terminating two-year appointments 
given to Drs. Walsh and Sweezy were influenced 
by antagonism to their economic and social views. 
Statements to this effect were circulated a year 
ago as stated by the committee. They had no 
foundation whatever and it is of interest to 
observe that the committee, after a protracted 
inquiry, concludes. 


The circumstances of the situation, as set forth in 
detail in the body of this report, dispel any sug- 
gestion, however remote, that either (1) the recom- 
mendation of the department of economics for a 
normal and unconditional renewal of the instructor- 
ships of Dr. Sweezy and Walsh, or (2) the action of 
the president and dean in rejecting this recommen- 
dation, was due to any prejudice against either of 
these men because of his active participation in the 
labor movement, his criticism of former President 
Lowell, or his views on current social and economic 
problems. The committee is happy to report its 
opinion that there was no departure whatsoever 
from Harvard’s tradition of tolerance and of un- 
trammeled scientific inquiry. 


Along with this finding, however, the com- 
mittee also concludes that the decision a year ago 
in the cases of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy “involved 
injustice as well as unwisdom.” Referring to an 
administrative ruling that I made in 1936 that 
only two out of seven instructors in economics 
could be promoted to assistant professorships 
they advance the opinion “ that the rigidity of 
the president’s ruling regarding the promotion 
of faculty instructors in economies was ill-ad- 
vised.” They also express the opinion that there 
was unfairness to Drs. Walsh and Sweezy (1) 
in that, through a misunderstanding between a 
majority of the professors of the department 
of economies, on the one hand, and the dean ot 
the faculty and myself, on the other, the implica- 
tions of my 1936 ruling were not clear to the 
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department when voting on promotions, and (2) 
in that the university’s news release of April 6, 
1937, denying press reports that political con- 
siderations entered into the university’s action, 
reflected upon the abilities and qualifications of 
Drs. Walsh and Sweezy. 

The committee recommends that Drs. Walsh 
and Sweezy, who in the meantime have resigned, 
be given the same status in which they would 
have been placed if they had been appointed 
faculty instructors for three years and the right 
of the department to recommend their promo- 
tions at any time during the three-year period 
had been granted. 

I have advised with the other members of the 
corporation on the whole subject, which has been 
carefully canvassed. 

It is their unanimous opinion that the ruling 
of 1936, restricting the number of instructors to 
be promoted, was not ill-advised ; that on the con- 
trary the ruling was sound at the time and that 
subsequent developments have confirmed the wis- 
dom and necessity of that ruling; and that the 
applieation of the ruling in the cases of Drs. 
Walsh and Sweezy was no more rigid than sound 
university policy required. 

On the question of unfairness to Drs. Walsh 
and Sweezy and as to what, if anything, should 
be done by reason of the committee’s report on 
this score, the ecorporation’s judgment is as fol- 
lows: They believe that the report overempha- 
sizes the extent to which misunderstanding may 
have affected the recommendations of the depart- 
ment of economies as to promotions. With re- 
gard to the recommendation made by the com- 
mittee, the opinion of the corporation is that to 
follow it would be both unwise and impractical. 
That recommendation is that Drs. Walsh and 
Sweezy be offered three-year appointments as 
instructors in the department of economies with 
the understanding mentioned in the vote of the 
executive committee of the department of Janu- 
ary 6, 1937, viz.: that in each case the depart- 
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ment may wish, should the evidence be sufficient, 
“to recommend his advancement at any time dur- 
ing the three-year period.” But to offer ap- 
pointments to these gentlemen on this basis 
would be to reverse the president’s basic policy, 
which as above stated the corporation believes 
to be wise and essential, particularly as applied 
to a department with thirteen permanent mem- 
bers, the oldest of whom is 56. 

The corporation regrets that it is unable to 
follow the recommendation contained in the re- 
port. At the same time the corporation is 
deeply conscious of the existence of a funda- 
mental problem as to the criteria for the pro- 
motion of young men. It is further aware of 
the pressing question as to allocation of funds 
within the university to the different branches of 
learning and the acute tutorial problem in the 
social sciences caused by the recent increase in 
the number of concentrators in these fields. The 
administration has already been making a serious 
study of these problems and awaits with interest 
the final report of the committee, which will deal 
with these general matters. 

Finally, I should like you to know that we all 
recognize the great amount of work which the 
committee has done and the good that may come 
from it. Particularly important to me person- 
ally is that aspect of the findings which deals 
with the quality of the work of Dr. Walsh and 
Dr. Sweezy. The report makes abundantly clear 
that they are both men of real ability whose 
services were valued highly in this university— 
facts which have never been questioned by the 
department, the dean or by me. The labors of 
the committee may, therefore, through the eireu- 
lation of this document have the important result 
of dispelling any misunderstanding which may 
have arisen as a result of the unfortunate pub- 
licity of a year ago. I am sure that the board of 
overseers will join with the corporation in appre- 
ciation of the services of the members of the 
committee. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOW ADULTS IN MISSOURI USE THEIR 
LEISURE TIME 


THE data upon which these findings are based 
were secured through personal interviews with 





one out of every five hundred adults in Missouri. 
The random sample covered all sections of the 
state and cut across all occupations. Groups 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Spring- 
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field and Joplin comprise the cities with popu- 
lation over 30,000. The selection of other cities 
was made at random so that the number inter- 
viewed would be in the right proportion of the 
total. Rural areas were canvassed by zones 
ranging from one mile to ten miles from centers 
of population. 

Thirty-nine per cent. of adults say they have 
one or more hobbies. These hobbies range over 
the whole realm of possibilities. They give 
opportunity for enjoyment and satisfaction dur- 
ing leisure hours. 

There are more adults living in cities of over 
30,000 (56 per cent.) who have hobbies than in 
any other residence division; in fact, this is the 
only group reporting as many as one half of the 
population interested in hobbies. This percent- 
age ranges down to 22 per cent. in the rural 
area seven miles from an urban center. Thirty- 
five per cent. of the rural population say they 
“have a hobby.” 

The percentage with hobbies steadily decreases 
from 20 years of age to 50, but those 60 years of 
age show a decided increase and those 70 years 
of age top the whole group with 9 out of every 
10 reporting a hobby. One half of those over 84 
years of age have hobbies. 

Birthplace seems to have little if any effect on 
hobby finding. The data from men and women 
show no difference, but 44 per cent. of the wid- 
owed men and 42 per cent. of widowed women 
report interest in hobbies. This is several points 
above the average. 

There is evidence that more education and 
hobbies go together. Only 21 per cent. of those 
having less than four years of education report 
hobbies, 24 per cent. of those in the group having 
four to six years claim hobbies, 35 per cent. of 
the seventh to ninth grades, 48 per cent. of those 
who had senior high-school experience, 54 per 
cent. of those who were graduated from high 
school but not from college, and 61 per cent. of 
the college graduates report hobbies. 

A study of Cultural Background and Eco- 
nomic Status in Table I is not materially differ- 
ent from expectations, except in classifications 
“A” and “B” in Economie Status. There were 
difficulties in classification in 1934. The number 
of those in “A” were about 2 per cent. of the 
total, while the number in “B” were 12 per 
cent., thus a larger sampling. 
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Age is an important factor in interest jn 
movies if we are to judge by attendance. Only 
18 per cent. of the 20 years old group never go, 











TABLE I 
THE PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS IN MISSOURI REPORTING 
HOBBIES 
Group Yes No 
I Sia 5 Ws ew SS ore ee eee er ey 39 61 
By birthplace: 
RN oda 6s ad a's a oS oe ns eee 41 59 
Village OO ho iG 4S ca vende esas ach asa 33 «67 
Ore rrr ry ea ey 34 66 
IN 56 64k oa bk ono aie ay ore ecevete Rene 40 60 
By age 
(|: aera rae Career rare Ferre” 46 54 
RIE os o aca lele siete aualeve's PE ON EE Se 42 57 
ES ais wierd aceon eRe aleas Be Rea oO RCTS 37 63 
SR e ered oeeerr aren eda b enesaleckainualn emeioate 33 67 
EE oS cceic 6 aS 6 ioe WER olele auaneiere wials ele eas 44 56 
WU 5: deco: osreiaia: ate Siac bys 018 der ace Sree a - DS 5 
10 GUE OVOP oc oé:c006 a bie s/he avaler erate aierageteee 35 65 
By occupation: 
Warming, farm Gairies: <0. cecccccecnnvese 34 66 
ee oe” ere errer pet eo 100 0 
EPA er re ere Cee 30° 70 
Manufacturing, mech., industry, garage me- 
CREO Cece a Charon s cea eeenateetea vce 49 
Transportation, communication .......... 46 54 


Trade—fiiling-station att’d., store clerks .. 40 60 
Public service—firemen, policemen, post- 


OE ES Pee PREP EIEe Pe Ee 46 54 
Specials—professors, chemists, editors, min- 

POI. oan Jonala ie bs 5) aiececkiater siaieiole oie ola veeidiees 59 41 
Personal service—housewives, janitors, ser- 
MEM ix'< 0/6 5.4.4 461015 9000 Ba eae a ata oa 37 «63 
Clerical work—stenographers, clerks, ete. . 57 43 
TROD «5 50 01-0055 sou cuieserevaciemosaaaacies 37 «63 
RN os a op bac 6 sce & WNeiom bie mie wales 45 55 


Students, more than fifteen years of age .. 44 56 


By education: 


pee Brag | gat” er ere rare 21 79 
OUNCE TO BIS BVOGOS 6.668005 sot seme 24 76 
BOVOHNEN CO FIER OTROS 6.6656 si6e esac we.ae 35 65 
Tenth tO CWEITUR BTAGES 6 icc cc cwecsae's 48 52 
High-school graduates and college students. 54 46 
COTES SPROUNION 6 66 603-00 abccseencieden 61 39 
By residence: 
30,000 population or more ................ 56 44 
Sarre ee eer 27 73 
ee ES err ee yer een ae 32 «68 
D6. a. 6.6 5).06.5.6.0p s eeee e 42 58 
a 5. 6 bis. b 6-0 wien. 4 oie We OR Mee 46 54 
LSS UREA ore era ae. eter 33 «(O67 
MOUNT OG.  v ies ars G0 Sv Sasc es Coes oe eneE 49 651 
INN 5 5 050% oi as ve iw ovtekecaba or eiate 40 60 
Pe UMNETS OMI $c 4; 9. 000ho Gialecel alors Cree 44 56 
eee eee ee eee eee meer 33 «67 
CO Rae at ek ee er, eine rey 43 57 
Re Pe ET Ee ee. Pee 33 «67 
ee Oe te oe ee a ee 32 «68 
Fe IN xo: «obo Sinise betwee mean aera 22 %8 
SMO NEN oo so 6,4; 556: wd: b 0s eve, 9 ua ei Necereree mene 30 70 
SU NDS saiiiwe was «awed Sota ee eee he 34 66 
EP TN NED, ick ou dia acptaen aunts aah aces teat 40 60 
sy cultural background: 
GE i. ee eran er ree eee ie een ae 66 34 
BW) Siero ohalew isle wis SOR RierK dpe acetate vale alae ee 62 38 
PY rere ee ere Ruled lawless abs ah eect 59 «61 
BD 9 pista ahe:.e bret end sie RaW He eee ATOM a eR 32 «68 
Mt CODON) 0 i6:6:60 60.0:6 60h ew de wemecees 25 75 
By economic status: 
CRUE: 6-c.nc re ate cin see Side tenes ew ees 43 57 
Er eee ere rr re 50 50 
ey. ie ca 0 tes ewe ae Shakar tatan lace ass aed arenral elaaee 39 6 
BP, aces sa ela id Cae biden gol Math ack A Sk Oe Siar Ee 35 65 
Mt G506 sweated fee Reais s Thigh ks «ames 32 68 
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33 per cent. of the 30 years old, 50 per cent. 
of the 40 years of age, 61 per cent. of the 50 
years old, 72 per cent. of the 60 years group, 80 
per cent. of the 70 years of age, 95 per cent. of 
the 80 years of age, and 100 per cent. of the 90 
years old do not attend movies. 

While the dance follows the same trend, there 
are 51 per cent. of those in their twenties who 
never attend dances, 74 per cent. of those in 
their thirties and 97 per cent. or more of those 
50 years of age and over. 

The lodge and elub attending age is from 25 
to 50, but even at this age only 18 per cent. of 
the 50 years age group, 18 per cent. of the 30 
years group, and 20 per cent. of the 40 years old 
attend frequently. Age apparently has no influ- 
ence on coneert or lecture attendance. 

There is a steady falling off in card playing 
from the 20 years group (36 per cent. do not 
play) to the 90 years group (100 per cent. do 
not play), with the exception of the 65-74 years 
old group, which reports one third never play, 
one third seldom play and one third frequently 
play. 

Age does not affect church attendance until the 
age of 75 is reached. All other groups report 
about 75 per cent. attendance, except the group 
from 55 to 64 years of age, which is far in the 
lead of all others, with 86 per cent. reporting 
attendance. 

Seven per cent. more men than women fre- 
quent per cent. more men attend 
dances, but 12 per cent. more women regularly 
attend church and 5 per cent. more women at- 
tend lodge and clubs. Fourteen per cent. more 
single men than single women attend dances. 
Forty-seven per cent. of the widowed men say 
they never attend church. 

The older we are the less entertaining of 
friends we do. Eighty-four per cent. of those 
from 15 to 24 years of age entertain, 31 per 
cent. frequently. Thirty-six per cent. of adults 
say they never entertain and 47 per cent. do so 
very seldom. Eighty-five per cent. take no part 
in sports, 23 per cent. do no “work about the 
house” and 67 per cent. belong to no organiza- 
tion. 

Between 40 and 50 per cent. of the farm folk 
living two, four, six and ten miles “from town” 
never entertain their friends, while between 30 
and 40 per cent. of all others residing in rural 
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areas fail in this respect. From six to twelve 
per cent. of rural residents entertain more than 
three times per month, while from 14 to 21 per 
cent. of the “city folks” frequently “have par- 
ties.” The majority of all groups entertain but 
once per month. Twice as many of those born 
in the country or villages as those born in the 
city frequently entertain. 

Radio listening has been reported on the in- 
crease. Thirty-four per cent. of adults say they 
never listen to a radio, 26 per cent. devote one 
to five hours per week to radio listening, 20 per 
cent. listen six to ten hours and 20 per cent. 
spend more than ten hours in this “reereation- 
educational” activity. The percentage of non- 
listeners increases as the age increases except 
in the group 50 years of age. This group shows 
more listeners than the 40 years old group but 
fewer than in the group 20 and 30 years of age. 
Sixty per cent. of those residing in the rural 
area do not listen to the radio, 16 per cent. listen 
one to five hours, 14 per cent. from six to ten 
hours and 10 per cent. more than 10 hours. 

A larger per cent. of adults living in urban 
areas than those living in villages or rural areas 
listen to the radio. More than one half (52 per 
cent.) of those living in cities larger than 30,000 
in population listen more than 10 hours per week. 
This is more than double the number for any 
other area. The peak load comes at 1-5.9 hours 
in cities of 20,000 to 30,000 population, where 
72 per cent. “listen a little.” In all other areas 
the listeners are about equally divided among the 
three divisions. 

Adults are not participating to any appre- 
ciable degree in athletic sports, even if horse 
shoes could be included. One in ten in rural 
areas do participate from one to two times per 
week. It is a little better in urban areas, 12 per 
cent. in cities of 30,000 population or more fre- 
quently participate and 14 per cent. occasionally ; 
11 per cent. in cities of 2,500-4,999 population 
report frequent participation and 16 per cent. 
occasional. Other cities show only 10 to 15 per 
cent. participation. Towns under 500 popula- 
tion report that 21 per cent. take part in athletic 
sports. Participation grows gradually less with 
age ranging from 64 per cent. for groups in the 
twenties to 100 per cent. for those in the nineties. 
The foreign-born (20 per cent.) and those born 
in the rural area (17 per cent.) show the most 
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activity in this category. Men participate more 
than women; single men and single women more 
than married men and married women; married 
men more than widowers, but widowed women 
slightly more than married women. 

It appears that church attendance is by far 
the leader in claiming time of the adult. Only 
23 per cent. say they never attend, while 48 per 
cent. never attend the movies, 78 per cent. never 
go to lodge or club meeting, 79 per cent. do not 
attend dances, 75 per cent. fail to attend lectures, 
and 81 per cent. do not hear concerts. A group 
from 10 per cent. to 30 per cent. seldom attend 
any of these functions, but do occasionally go. 

Forty per cent. of all adults who read news- 
papers say they read for recreation and relaxa- 
tion. More than two out of three in cities from 
5,000 to 30,000 population give this reason. For 
those who have little or no education 27 per cent. 
find reading newspapers recreative, while only 
9 per cent. of college graduates read newspapers 
for that reason. “Old people” give this reason 
more than any other reason except “interest in 


the news.” Forty-four per cent. of the women 


as compared with 37 per cent. of the men give 
recreation as a reason for reading newspapers. 
Seven per cent. more single men than single 


women but 11 per cent. more married women 
than married men give this reason. <A greater 
percentage of widowed women (48 per cent.) 
and widowed men (46 per cent.) assign this 
reason for their newspaper reading. 

The average amounts of time spent reading 
newspapers vary considerably between week days 
and Sunday: 


5 per cent. spend fewer than 5 minutes per week 
day. 
13 per cent. from 5 to 15 minutes. 
27 per cent. from 16 to 30 minutes. 
36 per cent. from 31 to 60 minutes. 
19 per cent. more than 60 minutes. 
On Sunday 20 per cent. spend no time reading 
newspapers. 
7 per cent. from 1 to 29 minutes. 
15 per cent. from 30 to 59 minutes. 
31 per cent. from 60 to 119 minutes. 
21 per cent. from 120 to 179 minutes. 
6 per cent. over 3 hours. 
Men read more on Sunday than do women. 


Magazine reading claims some time each week, 
and must be included, since 39 per cent. give 
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recreation as a reason for doing so and 34 per 
cent. say it “helps pass away the time.” Twenty 
per cent. say it is a special hobby. Twenty-six 
per cent. spend less than one hour per week 
reading magazines, 10 per cent. from 1 to 1.9 
hours, 14 per cent. from 2 to 2.9 hours, 13 per 
cent. from 3 to 3.9 hours, 11 per cent. from 4 to 
4.9 hours, 7 per cent. from 5 to 5.9 hours, 5 per 
cent. from 6 to 6.9 hours, and 14 per cent. more 
than seven hours per week. 

Sixty per cent. have read no books in the past 
six months. A few more townspeople than rural 
folk read books. The twenty years old group 
reads most, the thirty years next, but there is 
little difference in the others. The greatest num- 
ber (70 per cent.) of non-readers of books were 
born in the city. 

EvuGENE S. Briaas 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, 

ENID, OKLAHOMA 
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